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ORIGINAL ESSAYS AND CASES. 


An account of the Epidemic Yellow Fever, that occittred in Wash- 
ington, Mississippi, in the Autumn of 1825, by Joun W. 
Monertt, M. D. 

Arrer the many valuable treatises that have appeared 
on this disease, from the pens of the ablest writers, it might 
seem unnecessary to add more on the subject. Yet, on a 
subject of such importance, and concerning which, such a 
diversity of opinions exist, as is the case with yellow fever, 
too much can not be said, provided a full and candid state- 
ment of facts be givén, from which proper inferences are 
drawn: and the more so, as it is known that the same disease, 
being epidemical at different times, in different places, and 
under different circumstances, may exhibit different appear- 
ances. The facts thus recorded, may sérve some fature «is 
criminating author, to set finally at rest the long disputed 
point, of the real nature of yellow fever. It is a prvi 
lege, and a duty, which every medical man owes to his po 
fession, to givé the result of his observation and experiere, 
when it can have a tendency to promote the science of medi- 
cine, or the welfare of man. Such is the motive that induces 
me to attempt a faithful account of the present epidemic, 
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Of this disease, which has become the scourge and terror 
of many of our large cities and towns, we believe much is yet 
to be learned, before we shall have an entire and correct 
knowledge of it, either as to its production, or its communi- 
cable properties. While this is the case, let each contribute 
his experience to the acquisition of that desirable end. 

Washington is an inland town, six miles east of Natchez, 
containing about two hundred and fifty inhabitants proper, 
previously to the present epidemic, of whom nearly one half 
were blacks. It is situated upon an elevated site, naturally 
well supplied with drains: the soil is alluvial, and like all 
the surrounding country, is very uneven, or rather abrupt- 
ly undulating; so that no marshes are to be found nearer 
than the Mississippi, which is sjx miles distant. The town 
covers a large extent of ground, for the number of its inhabi- 
tants; the buildings being thinly scattered, principally on 
one street, which is near a mile in length. There are to 
be found in it none of those sources and collections of filth, 
which are so frequently met with in cities and large commer- 
cial towns; but the general appearance is that of a pleasant 
and cleanly country village. 

This place has generally been noted for the excellent 
health enjoyed by its inhabitants; and it has been a principal 
resort for safety to the citizens of Natchez, when that city 
has been visited by yellow fever. Nocase of yellow fever, 
so far as I have been able to learn, ever originated in Wash- 
ington, previous to the autumn of 1825; not even in 1823, 
when Natchez was so severely visited by that disease, and 
when Washington was crowded with those who had fled 
for safety, with great quantities of merchandize. During 
the summer and autumn of 1825, it continued quite heal- 
thy, for the season of the year, until after it had been 
crowded with people and goods of every description from 
Natchez, where yellow fever had made its appearance. The 
surrounding country, likewise, was unusually healthy previous 
te the epidemic, and remained so during the fall, notwith- 
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standing the great mortality that prevailed in Washington 
and Natchez. No peculiarity of disease was observed dur- 
ing the summer, excepting a few cases of Typhus gravior, 
and congestive bilious fever, which occurred in August, and 
the early part of September. Some cases of the same char- 
acter occurred, likewise, in July, yet they were by no means 
more frequent than in former years. 

The spring, and summer, until the last of July, were 
agreeably diversified by showers of rain and clear weather; 
although the quantity of rain, which fell during that time, 
was less than usual; the heat was considerable; ranging, 
generally, between 80° and 90° of Farenheit. The follow- 
ing is the medium temperature of the atmosphere in the 
shade, from July 10th, to September 25th, viz: 

From 10th, to 3ist July.—Medium temperature at 5 o’clock A. M. 761° 
Do. do. do. do. 4 do. P.M. 91° 
From Ist to 3lst of August.—Med. temperature at 5 do. A.M. 78° 
Do. do. do. do. 4 do. P.M, 90° 
From Ist to 25th of Sept. do. do. 5 do. A.M. 72o 
Do. do. do. do. 4 do. P.M. 86je 

Five o’clock A. M. and 40’clock P. M. being the extreme. 


During the months of August and September, the heat, 
although not so extreme, as in July, was oppressive, and 
almost without remission; and the drought was equally great, 
not more than two or three light showers of rain having fallen 
during that time. Nor, indeed, was there any material 
change in the weather, until the 15th of October, when it 
became cooler, and the atmosphere appeared more humid; 
which state of the weather was succeeded by rains and hard 
frosts, about the last of October and first of November. Pre- 
vious to this change, all moisture seemed to be dissipated: 
the dews, which here are generally heavy, ceased almost 
entirely, and the comparative warmth of the nights, with 
the small portion of moisture, which descended, was insuf- 
ficient to restore the drooping vegetation from the effects of 
excessive heat. 
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About the last of August, cases of yellow fever were 
reported in Natchez; and the Board of Health advised the 
citizens to leave the place. The consequence was, that in 
two or three days a great proportion of them fled, many 
were dispersed in the surrounding country; the merchants, 
principally, crowded into Washington, bringing with them all 
kinds of goods and groceries, Houses, which before had 
been considered unfit for residence, and as such were aban- 
doned, were now filled with tenants. About this time several 

rsons died of yellow fever in Washington, who either left 
atchez after they were taken sick, or whose disease could be 
distinetly traced to that place. 

Ten or twelve days after the flight from Natchez, the 
first cases occurred which originated in Washington. The 
first case was that of Mr. L’s child, which died on the sixth 
day. after. its sickness. On the next day Mrs. C. was taken sick, 
and died on the eighth day of her disease. On the same day 
three others were taken with yellow fever, of whom two died ; 
one on the fifth, and the other on the sixth day of their disease. 
Of.these three, M. and L. lived together in a house entirely 
isolated, and two. hundred yards distant fromthe main street, 
on an elevated and clean situation. They were carpenters 
by trade, and during the week previous to their sickness, had 
been shelving rooms for the merchants from Natchez, and 
likewise assisting them in opening and putting up their goods: 
to. this source they attributed. their sickness. M. died on the 
fifth day; L, recovered. The other case, Miss. P., was attri- 
buted to, the admission into their house, (which consisted 
of but one room,) a family from Natchez, with their house- 
hold furniture. Cases now began to eccur, indiscrimi- 
nately, im every part of town, with much malignancy; 
insomuch. that a majority of the inhabitants, together with 
those who, had, fled from Natchez, speedily left town, and 
retired to the. surrounding country. 

Almost, every ease, of, this fever. commenced in. the night, 
generally between midnight and day, with a general uneasi- 
ness, yawning and stretching, accompanied with a slight sen- 
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sation of coldness; but in searcely any case did this amount to 
a regular chill. These rigors were generally of short du- 
ration, and most commonly succeeded by a very ardent fever: 
the skin beeame hot, dry and harsh to the touch; the coun- 
tenance flushed and of a scarlet colour, with an indescriba- 
ble sensation of anxiety; the eyes were watery, or suf- 
fused with blood. Pain was experienced in various parts 
of the body, but principally in the head, eye-balls and back. 
A sensation of soreness was frequently felt in the umbilical 
region. In some cases the febrile excitement was moderate, 
but the general functional derangement was extensive, the 
disease hastening on to a fatal termination. During the 
first stage of the disease, there was frequent eructation of 
wind, attended by a sensation of burning and distention in 
the stomach. The state of excitement generally continued 
from thirty six to seventy two hours; after which, the stage 
of collapse ensued,—the pulse became feeble, the extremi- 
ties and surface cold, attended by a train of unfavoura- 
ble symptoms. At this period, the free exhibition of stimu- 
lents became necessary to prevent the entire extinetion of life. 

A stupor generally prevailed from the commencement, 
attended with fulluess im the head, and a sense of tightness 
across the eyebrows: this, together with the pain and sore- 
ness experienced in the superior portion of the globe of the 
eyes, and in the levator muscles, caused the patient to lie 
with the eyes closed and inattentive to surrounding objects. 
Delirium was a frequent attendant in various stages of the 
disease, but in no ease which fell under my observation, did 
it assume the character of furious delirium. The tongue, dur- 
ing the first stage, was generally of a light sublivid colour, 
covered with a white mucus, or inflammatory coat: some- 
times, and particularly in the more advanced stages of the 
disease, it was covered with a brownish fur, and was much 
inclined to be dry, and often extremely rough. The sur- 
face. of the body. continued hot and dry until the stage of 
collapse: and in severe cases, all means alike failed to induce 
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a favourable diaphoresis, until the approach of death pro- 
duced a clammy and fatal sweat. 

The pulse in the first stage was generally quick, full, 
and soft; the pulsations being from 90 to 120 per minute. 
This fullness, frequency and softness of the pulse, often con- 
tinued in spite of every means, until the commencement of 
the moribund stage, when it became quicker, more feeble, 
declining gradually until it became imperceptible to the touch. 
In some cases, after the violence of the arterial excitement was 
subdued, the pulse continued, for thirty six or forty hours 
before death, slow, full and soft; being apparently, in every 
respect, identical with the pulse of perfect health, although 
the disease was rapidly advancing to a fatal close. 

The bowels were peculiarly affected. At first, some 
difficulty was experienced in procuring evacuations by means 
of purgatives; but when the medicine once began to operate, 
the evacuations became numerous, copious and watery; and 
were frequently coyered with a white scum, apparently the 
mucus membrane of the bowels. These watery discharges, 
if permitted to continue, soon induced great prostration, and 
the Hypocratic countenance. They occurred mostly in those 
of a sanguine, or lymphatic temperament, and were apt to 
recur on the exhibition of every purgative. Where the eva- 
cuations were not of this character, they were of a dirty 
brown colour, apparently containing very little, if any bile, 
at least, none of a natural or healthy appearance. Nor was 
any of the usual appearance discharged by vomiting, except 
a small quantity at first, which might have been in the sto- 
mach or duodenum previous to the commencement of the 
disease. 

In many cases the body exhibited no yellow appearance, 
while in others the face, neck and breast were marked by a 
light yellow tinge. Inall cases, I believe, the tunica sclerotica 
exhibited a yellow appearance after the first three or four 
days, which remained during convalescence. In some cases 
the whole body became deeply tinged with yellow, resemb- 
ling in appearance the colour of persons labouring under con 
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firmed jaundice. This yellow appearance ofthe skin occur- 
red only in the latter stage of the disease, and mostly just 
before dissolution. 

In a majority of cases the lungs were deeply affected, 
and I am induced to believe, that the disease makes its first 
impression through the medium of the lungs, and thence to 
the nervous and sanguinous systems. In some, the lungs 
seemed more affected, than any other organ: and I attended 
one case where their action appeared almost paralysed; the 
respiration being extremely laborious and slow, for twenty four 
hours before death. This patient would lie apparently dead 
for a minute, and sometimes a minute and a quarter, without 
the slightest degree of respiration whatever; when he would 
make several heavy and deep respirations, and then lie as 
before. This state of alternate respiration and cessation 
continued until he died. During this time the pulse was 
soft, slow and regular as in sleep of perfect health. No 
pain was experienced in the chest in these affections; but 
the lungs were oppressed with a viscid phlegm, or were pa- 
ralysed and extensively congested, which was indicated by 
the oppression and difficulty felt in respiration. Even during 
the latter stages of convalescence, there was felt generally a 
continual propensity to sigh, or to take deep inspirations.— 
Yet, sometimes, the greatest violence of the disease appeared 
to locate itself in the stomach, producing great irritation in 
that organ, resulting in black, or rather brown vomit. I do 
not recollect a case in which, both black vomit and extensive 
pulmonary affection existed at the same time. 

The general disease was distinguishable into three classes: 
the first comprehends those cases in which it appeared in its 
most aggravated forms; in all of which, it may truly be 
said, death was the only termination. The second compre- 
hends those cases in which, all the symptoms were less aggra- 
vated; the majority of which, terminated favourably. The 
third class includes those cases, which, although distinctly 
marked as yellow fever, were very slight; from which the 
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patient recovered after two or three days confinement, pro- 
vided he was properly treated. 

At the commencement of the epidemic, negroes were sup- 
posed exempt fiom its influence; and indeed none of them 
were attacked during the first few days. After which, those 
of them who were exposed to its influence, were occasionally 
attacked: but in them it was generally mild, seldom requir 
ing blood-letting. The whole number of them attacked was 
fifteen, of whom three died: while the whole number of 
= attacked was about one hundred, of whom forty nine 

ied. 

Several of those who left town on the first alarm, to avoid 
the disease, were afterwards attacked with it, and died in the 
country; some were taken as late as the ninth day after hav- 
ing left town, and died: | know of none attacked at a later 
period after exposure. ‘Those who were removed to the 
country were attacked, and those who were attacked after 
they left town, appeared to fare no better than those who 
remained. 

The wind, rain and frost, which occurred between the 
15th and 28th of October, gave a check to the disease; and 
for several days during that time, and later, no new cases 
oceurred. The people believing that the infection was de- 
stroyed by the cold, returned to their homes, having pre- 
viously caused their houses to be well ventilated and cleansed. 
From October 28th until the 5th of November, the weather, 
during the day, was quite warm; insomuch, that people. be- 
gan to be apprehensive as to their safety, and not without 
cause: for, between the 7th and 10th of November, nine 
new cases occurred in those who had returned, and who had 
not used sufficient precaution in re-occupying their houses; 
of which cases five terminated fatally. Of the above nine 
cases, four occurred in one house; where, in the early part 
of the epidemic, several persons had laboured under the dis- 
ease, of whom some died. In cleansing this house, the ser- 
vants had neglected to wash and sun the bedding, which were 
incautiously used by those who returned. Another was Dr. 
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Bannister, who, having left town soon after the commence- 
ment of the epidemic, had returned a few days before his 
attack, and occupied, as usual, his office, which had been 
closed during his absence. About the time these cases 
occurred, the weather set in wet and cold, and health was 
restored to the place, no case having appeared afterwards. 

So general had been the morbific influence in the town, 
that scarcely any, who remained, entirely escaped; and so 
fatal was the disease, that one half of those attacked, fell 
victims to its violence. Of five physicians then residing in the 
place, two died, and three recovered; all having hdd the dis- 
ease. Among those who died, was Dr. G. C. Fexevson, 
whose natural endowments, and attainments, gave his friends 
a pleasing prospect of his future usefulness. The writer of 
this article was among the first, who experienced the disease ; 
and after a severe illness, became convalescent and recovered 
in two weeks, when he returned to the duties of his profes- 
sion, being daily much conversant with the prevailing disease ; 
for by this time all the physicians of the place had sickened. 
Of the before-mentioned number of deaths, thirty five were” 
inhabitants of Washington; the remainder were persons from 
Natchez, and the surrounding country. Hence, it will be 
perceived that upwards of one. fourth of the whole white 
population of the place were swept off—a mortality une- 
qualled! 

Recoveries in “wate were rapid; more so than com- 
monly occurs in bilious fevers. Of the whole number who 
recovered, scarcely any escaped jaundice during the winter; 
and those who had_ been most severely attacked with yellow 
fever, had the jaundice milder, and vice versa. 

I shall not attempt to detail the practice adopted by the 
different physicians in this disease; but shall give only a 
general view of that, which in my opinion, was attended with 
most success. The mercurial plan, in its common accept- 
ance, was too inefficient for the violence and rapidity of the 
disease. The following, in my opinion, was most successful ; 
although, in several cases, no treatment which could be 
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adopted, was capable of inducing any change m its violence, 
or the rapidity of its termination. 

In the first place, copious depletion with the lancet—to be 
repeated according to the violence of the disease, or the 
danger with which, any vital organ appeared to be threatened. 
This should be followed immediately by mercurial purga- 
tives, in combination with antimonials and opium; which 
should be exhibited frequently, and occasionally alternated 
with small doses of castor oil. ‘The warm bath is a remedy, 
which I sometimes used with apparent benefit. But during 
the stage of excitement, I would place more dependence in 
frictions of the whole body with a mixture composed of equal 
parts of sps. ferebinth. and ol. olivi., to be used every three 
or four hours. fn the early stages of the disease, emetics 
were apparently good remedies. After the primary excite- 
ment had somewhat abated, a combination of calomel, opium, 
antimonial powders, and camphor, given every three or four 
hours, was admirably calculated, in combination with infusion 
of serpentaria, or with porter, to restore the secretions gene- 
rally, and prevent a sudden collapse. As soon as the stage 
of collapse began to approach, stimulents were essentially 
necessary: the best of which were, good London porter, wine 
and sulph. cinchon. infusion of cinhona and serpentaria, &e. 
At this stage external stimulents were likewise useful; but 
blisters should be used only in the early stages, when an in- 
ternal organ was threatened. In the latter stages, the treat- 
ment must necessarily vary with the particular symptoms as 
they occur. 

As to the origin of this fever in Washington, two different 
opinions are entertained and supported by their respective 
advocates. One is, that it originated in Natchez, and was 
transported to Washington, in the state of fomites, in blankets, 
and various other articles of merchandize. The other is, 
that it originated in Washington, independently of Natchez. 
The “irst is most generally adopted by the people; and the 
opinion of the mass of citizens, is not to be considered alto- 
gether unworthy of regard; especially where they are so 
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conversant with the disease, as they are in the south, and 
where they make their opinion from facts, having no theory 
to support. This is the opinion I have adopted, and conse- 
quently I consider it infectious, or capable of being propagated 
from one place, or person to another, by means of a materies 
morbi. 

That yellow fever may be infectious, is believed and sup- 
ported by many able authorities, which shall not now be 
adduced; many of whom, have been long intimately conver- 
sant with it in different climates. ‘That it may be propagated 
by means of fomitis, contained in blankets and other articles, 
I am convinced, not only from authorities, but likewise from 
personal observation. And during the late epidemic, several 
cases fell under my observation, which to me incontestibly 
prove the fact: cases where the disease was produced in the 
country, without any exposure to town, from the blankets 
angd.bedding, used by persons. who died of that disease after 
being removed from town. At a gentleman’s, two miles from 
Washington, two of his relations, after being removed thithen 
died of yellow fever. The bedding on which they had laid, 
by accident, were thrown together in an upper room where 


they remained several days, In this place they were found 


by three small girls, who for two or three days, unknown to 
their parents, were in the habit of going into this room to play 
upon the bedding. In a short time, all three of those children 
were attacked with well marked: cases of yellow fever; not- 
withstanding, the situation is and has been noted for its salu- 
brity, and they had no opportunity of contracting the disease 
elsewhere. These were the only persons in that family, whe 
contracted the disease. . 
Another case, which likewise fell under my immediate 
observation, was far more fatal. At Mr. L.’s, in the early 
period of the epidemic, several persons were sick of yellow 
fever, and _two of the family died. Shortly afterwards the 
family left town, some of them labouring under the disease, 
leaving every thing in statu quo. About the time the cold 
weather set in, and the towra became healthy, they sent ser 


, 
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vants in to clean and ventilate the house: this they did very 
imperfectly, and neglected to wash and air the bedding. 
The house was open for ventilation nearly ten days; when 
the family returned to occupy it as usual. In four or five 
days, four of the persons, who slept in those beds, and who 
had not the disease previously, were most severely attacked 
with yellow fever; of whom two died, on the fifth day of their 
illness, with black or brown vomit; the other two recovered, 
All the circumstances, connected with these cases, convince 
me that they originated from sleeping in those beds. Simi- 
lar other cases occurred here on the return of the people; 
and similar ones have often occurred at Natchez, whenever 
that place has been visited by yellow fever; sufficient to con- 
vince those who are not trammelled by the dogmas of the 
school, and who are unprejudiced by theory and party spirit, 
that it may be infectious. During the epidemic yellow fever 
of that place in 1823, a fact occurred, which, being in point, 
is worthy of notice. When the citizens fled from the disease, 
forty or fifty of the lower class, sick and well, encamped in 
temporary huts, within one mile of Washington, at a place 
called Coonville, where are three or four dwelling houses and 
a mill. Among these people, in their confined and uncom- 
fortable situation, the disease raged with great mortality, and 
about one half of them died. From them and their effecte 
the atmosphere of that place became so infected, that per- 
sons from the country, by visiting it, contracted the disease 
and died. 

Mr. L.’s child, of Washington, had every opportunity 
of contracting the disease, having been frequently carried 
by his nurse into the stores, the goods of which had been 
lately brought from Natchez. Of the next two cases, @* be- 
fore observed, M. died with black vomit—L. recovered, and 
informed me, that M. assisted in opening goods, and that he 
(L.) did not. 

The objection which appears to have most weight is, ¢ that 
the atmosphere of Natchez could not have been so highly con- 
taminated as to infect blankets, and other articles, sufficiently 
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wo produce the disease in Washington, without having pro- 
duced it more extensively in Natchez, at the time the citi- 
zens left it? This objection loses its weight, when we 
examine it closely. It is a fatt well known, riot only in 
Natchez, but in many other cities, that when the state of the 
atmosphere is such as to produce a few cases of yellow fever 
among the citizens, it will much more certainly produce it in 
strangers, or persons unaccustomed to that atmosphere: or a 
stranger will sicken and die of that disease, while the resident 
inhabitants will be healthy. The inhabitants of Washington 
may be considered justly in the light of strangers; for its un- 
disputed character, as a place of health, previous to the late 
epidemic, would justify the conclusion, that its inhabitants 
were unaccustomed to great morhbific influences. Yet, the 
state of the weather, and the season of the year were such, as 
was calculated to favour the extension, or in other words, to 
prepare the system for a prolific reception of the active cause 
of yellow fever. 





PRAIRIES IN OHIO. 





TO THE EDITORS OF THE WESTERN MEDICAL AND PHYSICAL JOURNAL. 


GENTLEMEN, 


It will be recollected by you and your readers, that | 
wrote an essay on our prairies, soon after the commencement 
of Professor Silliman’s Journal. Having, since that time, 
examined thesé natural meadows, with great care and atten- 
tion, I send you the resalt of my observations, It will be 
recollected that I described rather the aspect and surface of 
them, than any thing else. So far as | know, my essay was 
the first ever published concerning them. 

1 say nothing of our barrens; because, strictly speaking, 
we have none, And besides, our barrens possess nothing in 
common, with those tracts of country, thus denominated, in 
Kentucky, which are underlaid with lime stone, and have 
in them many “ sink holes.” 
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I feel grateful to the reading public, of both hemispheres, 
for the favourable notice taken of my first essay; and in token 
of my unfeigned gratitude, present this to them, as the fruit 
of more mature investigation and careful search. 


Yours truly, 
CALEB ATWATER. 
Circleville, Feb. 9, 1827. 


There are two species of natural meadow in Ohio, in 
popular language, called Prairies. The name is derived from 
the early French travellers; who, in their own language, 
called them prairies, or meadows. They are either wet or 
dry. They are clothed with tall grass and flowering plants 
in the spring, summer and autumnal months, and onthe 
whole, produce an aspect, in those months, on a first view, 
very agreeable. It must be confessed, though, from their 
uniformity and sameness, having few or no hills in them, 
that their beauties soon become tiresome to the weary travel- 
ler who traverses these plains; for such is their uniformity in 
appearance, that after riding al! day across them, on looking 
around us at night, we fancy ourselves exactly where we 
started in the morning. 

Wer Pramies, generally, have a rivulet winding its devi- 
ous way through them. Its waters are of a reddish hue, of 
a disagreeable flavour to the taste, and unfit for the use of 
man. They are sometimes very wet and miry, and it is not 
uncommon, for many of them, during the winter and spring, 
to be covered with water to a considerable depth. “Lying, 
as they do, either, on almost a dead level, or surrounded by 
higher grounds, the water which accumulates on their sur- 
face, runs off slowly, while the main body of it is left, either 
to stagnate, or to evaporate, under the influence of a sum- 
mer’s sun. 

On the north side of Circleville commences a wet prairie. 
extending northwardly, several miles. In width from east to 
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west, it averages from half a mile, to one mile. Its descent, 
towards the south, is about one foot in a mile, as ascertained 
by a competent engineer employed, for that purpose, by our 
canal commissioners. It is anticipated that the Ohio and 
Lake Erie Grand canal, will pass through it from north to 
south. A small rivulet winds its way, from near its centre, 
towards its south western corner, where it finds itself in the 
bottom lands near Hargus’ creek; and a similar rivulet dis- 
charges its turbid waters into the Scioto river, near the north 
western corner of this natural meadow. Near its centre, is 
its highest elevation, owing to the mouth of “ dry run,” being 
discharged there, from the east. A ridge of land of con- 
siderable elevation, in some places, separates this prairie from 
the Scioto on the West, the river being from one fourth to 
a half a mile distant from its western edge. These particu 
Jars must supply the absence of an accompanying map. 
Several years since, for the double purposes of making a 
fence, and of draining a portion of these wet lands, a ditch 
was dug in them of considerable length, and fiom appearance, 
I should say, it was four feet wide, and as many in depth. 
By examining this ditch, while the digging was going on, as 
well as the materials excavated from it, | ascertained that 
this prairie contained a great abundance of peat. I have 
specimens of it in my possession, which burn briskly, and 
produce a good degree of heat. Its quality is of the very 
best species: it exists in quantities entirely sufficient, amply 
to supply with fuel the surrounding country, for ages yet to 
come. It is composed of fibres, and is of that species called 
“compaet.” Similar peat exists in a prairie through which 
the Miami road from this town to Columbus passes, six miles 
south of the state capitol. It exists in all the wet prairies, 
which I examined for it, in this county and in those of Madi- 
son, Champaign, Clark, and, Montgomery. In December, 
1814, | found it in the wet prairie, adjoining to, and east of 
the town of Urbana, While on the same tour, T saw similar 
peat in the prairie skirting the Mad river, from near to 
Springfield, Clark county, almost all the way to Dayton, 
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situate at the confluence of Mad river with the Great Miami. 
Circleville appears to have once been the bed of some con: 
siderable stream, the Scioto river, perhaps. In some places, 
it is four feet from the present surface to the ancient one, 
On the latter, once stood a thick forest of white cedar trees; 
these trees now lie on the ancient surface, in different stages 
of decay. Some of them appear to have been broken down 
by violence, others were turned up with their roots entire, 
while others seem to have mouldered away and died of old 
age. Ihave a fragment of one of these trees*, which has on 


it evident marks of an axe, or of some other sharp edged 
tool. From its appearance, since the axe was applied to it, 
this fragment must have laid many, very many, centuries in 
ihe earth where it was disinterred, four feet below the pre- 
sent surface. There can be but little doubt, but that the 
axe used, was owned by one of the people who erected the 
ancient works here. ‘The whole prairie was once a cedar 
swamp; and from undoubted sources of information, I am 
satisfied that many of our wet prairies were once cedar 
swamps, also. Near Royalton, in Fairfield county, and in 
several places in the western part of this county; and, also, 
in Warren county, similar proofs of the former existence of 
cedar groves in wet prairies, have been discovered. Time, 
and the accumulation of a deep soil, on the former surface, 
have made these prairies what they are. 

I have seen the bones of deer and other animals reposing 
on the ancient surface of these natural meadows; and I con- 
fidently expect to be able to find here, in great numbers, 
the bones of the great mastodon of Cuvier. The bones of 
that animal, found near Jackson court house, in this state, 
were discovered on the ancient surface of a wet prairie. A 
tooth, in my possession, disinterred in the bank of “ Plumb 
run,” three miles west of me, was discovered in a situation 
exactly similar. Many persons seem to have adopted the 
idea, that the mammoths found in such places, were mired 


“This specimen is deposited in Letton’s Museum, Cincinnati. 
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ihere, and thus lost their lives. That individuals of that 
family, might have thus died, no one will pretend to doubt; 
but all the remains of that animal, discovered in Ohio, so far 
as I know, seem to have belonged to such as died a 
natural death; their bones having been scattered about in 
confusion, in a manner entirely similar to those of our domes- 
tic animals which die of old age or disease. I know of no 
one whole skeleton, of that animal’s, being found in this 
state, though parts of them, especially the teeth, are very 
often discovered. They are washed out of the banks of 
small streams, passing through wet prairies. The teeth of 
the animal being less destructible than other parts of the 
skeleton, may be the reason why those are so often found; 
yet, I suspect, that by examining the earth around where the 
teeth are procured, whole skeletons might be discovered—or 
nearly, whole ones. It is true that teeth of the mastodon are 
frequently found in, and about Pickaway Plains, lying on the 
present surface of the earth; but these were doubtless brought 
and left where they are by the Indians, who had a town there.* 
These teeth, thus found, were near the dwelling houses of 
the aborigines, and no search has been made for the remain- 
ing parts of the skeletons. 

Wherever teeth are found tn situ, further search ought 
always to be made, which would doubtless lead to the disco- 
very of other relics, highly valuable. At the time when our 
wet prairies were cedar swamps, and presented almost im- 
penetrable thickets, it is evident enough that they were fre- 
quented by the great mastodon and other wild animals; and 
that man was here also, then, or very soon afterwards, ap- 
pears equally evident from the marks he has left, of his labor 
and his art, on the fragment of a tree, above mentioned. 


* This town was about seven miles south of where I sit writing. It 
was there that Logan, the famous Indian chief, delivered his celebrated 
speech, to Lord Dunmore; and the oak, under which it was delivered, 
is still standing on the farm of a Mr. Wolf. Mr. Williamson, a very 
aged man, who was present at the treaty, and heard this speech, now re- 
siles in this county, not many miles from me, in Scioto township. 
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The fear of rendering myself tedious to the reader, ad- 
monishes me to quit the ancient abode of the mammoth, and 
describe the Dry Prats. They are not, as in Kentucky, 
underlaid with lime stone; nor have we, in this part of Ohio, . 
any Barrens thus underlaid. Ours are, so far as I know and 
believe, in appearance like the bottom lands along our 
streams. The surface is a rich, black, deep loam, under- 
laid with pebbles, which are water worn, rounded, and 
smoothed. Many of these natural meadows, lie high above 
any stream of water now, or probably ever in existence. If 
we have any tracts of country in Ohio, very properly denomi- 
nated Dituviane, Pickaway Plains, three miles south of me, 
belong to that class of formations. ‘This is a dry prairie, or 
rather was one, not many years since. This great prairie is 
about seven miles long, and nearly three miles broad. It 
was in this plain that a human skeleton was dug up; which | 
circumstance was mentioned by me, in a former volume of ' 
Silliman’s Journal, to which | refer the reader, and my 
witnesses also, who are still living, are of high standing in 





society, Dr. Turney being a man of science in his profession. ; 
The works of man too, are often found in such prairies, at a 

great depth in the earth. Such natural meadows, being, for 
the most part, destitute of trees, has induced superficial per- 

sons, (who never reflect, and who are too indolent to examine 
into the real facts in the case,) to conclude, that fires had 
been employed by the aboriginals to produce that effect! 
The formation of these diluvian plains, is entirely different 
from that of the country around them; as much so beneath the 
surface, as above it. In trails of country, denuded of trees by 
fire, briars and bushes, forthwith, appear in their stead. In 
fact, the growth of grass and flowering plants, which cover 
these delightful plains, is abundantly able to prevent the 
taking root, of almost any forest tree. The falling of a wal- 
nut, an acorn, or the seed of any other tree, is hardly suffi- 
cient to disturb the possession of the present occupants of 
these ancient domains. The plumb sometimes succeeds in 
getting a foot hold in them; and the delicious sweet prairie 
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srape is sure to take advantage of the circumstance, and 
climb up to, and cover the tops of the plumb bushes with its 
vines, its leaves and its clusters of purple fruit, in due 
season. 

Besides, had fires destroyed the trees on Pickaway plains, 
charcoal would have been discovered there, which is not the 
case, although the land, has been cultivated, with the plow. 
during from fifteen to twenty years past. 

Charcoal is as indestructible, almost, as the diamond 
itself, where it is not exposed to the action of the atmos- 
phere. On a surface so large, as that occupied by these 
plains, it is hardly possible, if they had been denuded of 
their woods by fire, that no charcoal should have been found. 
With me, this argument is entirely a conclusive one. 

The botany of these natural meadows is rich, and would 
afford matter enough for a volume. A Torry, a Nuttall, a 
Mitchell, a Muhlenburgh, a Barton, an Elliott, or even a 
Linneus, might here usefully employ himself for years, with- 
out exhausting his subject, or gathering all the harvest which 
these vast fields present. It appears to me, that our botanists 
have neglected our prairies; but let us hope, that the day is 
not far distant, when some future Linneus will appear in 
them. If the field is vast, and the laborers are few, the har- 
vest of fame will be the richer. 

Among the flowering plants, growing in them, the helian- 
thus offers, perhaps, the greatest number of varieties. 

From a careful examination of our prairies, wet and dry, 
I am satisfied that the dry ones are the most ancient, of the 
two—that fires produced neither of them;—that in their na- 
tural state, a luxuriant vegetation is raising their present sur- 
face, every year; that the dry ones are extremely valuable 
for cultivation, and that the wet ones will, at no very distant 
day, furnish us with an abundance of fuel, in a country but 
thinly timbered, indeed almost destitute of wood, and without 
fossil coal, so common in our hilly region. If, as it is known 
to be the fact, our hilly region be well supplied with iron stone, 
and other useful minerals, together with salt water, nature 
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has supplied the same region with inexhaustible stores of 
coal, for their manufacture. If the level parts of this state, 
where the dry prairies abound, contain large tracts of rich 
land, the time is at hand, when they will be covered with 
well cultivated farms, where the rich harvests will wave, 
and where naturalized grasses will afford food for large flocks 
of domestic animals. This state consists either of plains, 
extremely fertile, or of hills, rich in minerals; the husband- 
man will dwell in the former, while the manufacturer wil! 
take up his abode in the latter. 





Art. II].—. case of poisoning by Opium, reported by Nea: 
Rowe, M. D. of Covington, Kentucky. 


On the 27th of February last, at 5 o’clock P. M., I was 
called to see Miss * * *, aged 18 years, of a robust muscular 
constitution and sanguineous temperament, who had, a few 
hours before, taken half an ounce of solid Opium, with the 
intent of self destruction. 

I found her sitting in a chair, with her head thrown back ; 
the face pale and ghastly; breathing difficult, and stertorous: 
pulse 90, small and feeble. 

She had taken, before my arrival, tart. Antimo. gr. xxvii. 
warm water, and some Ol. olivera; also a number of injections, 
of a solution of Muri. soda, all without effect. 

She was, apparently, stupid; but by constant exertion for 
some time, was partially awakened. I then gave her sulph. 
Zinci. gr. xxx, and in ten minutes pulvis Ipecac. gr. xxx, but 
all to no purpose; there was still no attempt at vomiting. 

I then gave a table spoonful of ground mustard; in ten 
minutes repeated it, and titulated the fauces with an oiled 
feather, still we were unsuccessful in effecting vomiting. 

I then sent for Dr. Moorhead, who came and introduced a 
stomach tube; this was about one o’clock at night, and eight 
hours after she had taken the opium. 
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Warm water was thrown, through the tube, into the sto- 
mach, and pumped out, alternately, until it appeared per- 
fectly clear and destitute of the smell of opium: after which, 
a quantity of strong coffee was thrown in, and the tube with- 
drawn. 

We then attempted and forced exercise, both by walking, 
and drawing her in an afm chair, in the open air on a long 
porch, which was continued during the night and part of the 
next day. Cold water, by quarts, was thrown upon her head, 
and dashed into her face, with considerable force, during the 
night. Strong coffee, carb. Amonia and sulph. Ether were 
given frequently. About two o’clock P. M., on the 28th, we 
opened the jugular vein, and obtained about ten ounces of 
blood, though without any apparent relief. 

We continued our exertions until four o'clock P. M., when 
she could no longer be roused, and her friends forbid all far- 
ther attempts to her recovery, which we consequently obeyed, 
and Dr. Moorhead returned home. I, however, remained, 
more for the purpose of witnessing the fatal termination of 
the case, than for renewing my’ professional services. At 
this time, her breathing had become difficult; the extremi- 
ties cold, with every expression of immediate dissolution. 

About five o'clock | examined her again, and found little 
or no alteration in her breathing or pulse. [| requested per- 
mission to renew my efforts to save her, which was reluc- 
tantly granted; and I proceeded to give her freely of ether 
and brandy—slapping her in the face with a towel wet in 
cold water. This we continued until 9 P. M. occasionally 
moving her about the room; though without being able to 
arouse her, from the profound stupor into which she had fallen. 

I at this time had prepared three gallons of hot water, with 
one gallon of table salt dissolved in it; and with stiff brushes, 
wetted in the strong hot brine, we rubbed her for one or two 
hours incessantly. In about half an hour after we commenced 
brushing her, she spoke, and complained of the smarting, 
caused by the salt water friction; notwithstanding, it was 
continued until the blood started out in a number of places 
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upon the surface of her body. By this time she was so far 
recovered as to talk, and complained bitterly of our cruelty 
in rubbing her so hard, 

After dressing and sitting her up in a chair, she was pre- 
vailed on to drink one pint of strong. coffee, four ounces of 
castor oil, and a quantity of stimulants; after which, she was 
again laid upon the bed. » 

The ladies were directed to move her about the roomevery 
ten or fifteen minutes, whilst | retired to rest in another room, 
I slept one hour, when | was wakened by the outery of the 
family that she was dying. [ran into the room, and found 
her breathless, pulseless, pale and ghastly, and to all appear 
ance dead. But by producing artificial respiration with a 
pair of hand bellows, together with friction over the chest, 
and throwing ether up her nose, we were enabled to resus- 
citate her, after a lapse of some time. 

From this time, until next morning, we continued the frie- 
tion and stimulus; when she began to recover, 

During this day, she had five or six copious stools; she 
complained of general weakness, and a disagreeable sickening 
sensation at the stomach; tongue furred, pulse 100, weak and 
easily compressed. | gave her through the day considerable 
stimulus, strong coffee, and effervescing soda powders, alter- 
nated with small quantities of sulph. Magnesia. 

The next day her pulse was not so frequent, though 
stronger. I discontinued the brandy, kept up the action of 
the bowels, and continued the soda powders and coffee. 

This course was pursued, with very little variation, until 
the sixth of March, during which time, 1 saw her twice a 
day. She was now able to walk about the room, and thought 
herself able to return home to her father’s, the distance of one 
mile. 

As all the secretions appeared well established; tongue 
clean and natural, and spirits good, I thought her out of dan- 
ger, and consented that she might return home, and discon- 
tinued my visits, after advising her to keep her bowels open 
with sulph. Magnesia, or Ol. Ricini. 
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On the 13th of March! wasagain summoned to see her, and 
found her confined to her bed with a new and unexpected 
disease. Her respiration hurried, skin hot, pulse 110, tongue 
much furred, bowels costive, great prostration, subsultus ten- 
dinum, much irritation, and a constant teasing cough; all of 
which exacerbated every afiernoon. The symptoms con- 
tinued with increasing violence, in defiance of all the reme- 
dies used, until the 25th of March, when she expired. 

During her last illness, Dr. Moorhead saw her once with 
me. The course of treatment, was the one best calculated, 
as we thought, to restore the secretions, allay irritation, and 
support the patient’s strength. 

The simple facts of this case, we have laid before our 
readers without comment, farther, than an expression of 
regret, that, our visits were not continued until the thirteenth 
of March, when we were called for the second time to see 
her; what could have been affected, during that period. 
vigilance and attention could only have decided. 


Art. [V.—Extraordinary Case of Mal-presentation of the fetus, 
with reflections, by 1. Hoven, M. D. 


On the evening of the 22d of March, of this year, I was 
called to Mrs. F * * *, aged about 30, at the request of my 
friend, Dr. Luptum. The ninth month of gestation was come 
pleted, and she had suffered a great number of violent partu- 
rient pains through the day, which had been quieted an hour 
before my arrival, by a free dose of laudanum. 

Having borne several children, and being more intelligent 
than nine-tenths of her sex, I regarded her history of her past 
and present condition as an important item, in the account 
of my investigation of her case. She stated that about the 
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completion of the fourth month, she was sensible, as usual, o; 
the rising or quickening of her child, and that it then took a 
lateral position, which it had sustained during the remaining 
five months, and that she had suffered unusual irritation in 
the uterine region, ever since ;—that the motion of the foetus 
was frequent and violent, but always, from one illium to the 
other; and that the liquor amnii, (which was small in quantity,) 
had been discharged éight or ten hours ;—that she was making 
violent manual exertions at the time when this malposition 
obtained, and that although like exertions had been fre- 
quently repeated, the foetus had always preserved its unna- 
tural relation. 

Availing myself of what was supposed to be a relaxed 
state of all the parts, | made an examination, and found a 
hand and part of the fore arm occupying the superior portion 
of the vagina. For a moment I took it for an ordinary case 
of arm presentation, and such an one as would probably be 
corrected, by the action of the uterus, without manual aid. 
Readily passing my hand by that of the foetus, I searched for 
the shoulder and the neck; which, in the case supposed, must 
have doubled on itself, but neither these, nor any portion of 
the head or feet, were accessible. 

My attention was now directed to the anatomical structure 
of the presenting part, by which I was convinced, that the 
thorax had doubled on itself anteriorly, and that the tangible 
part which looked to the vagina, was the back. The spinal 
column was soft, and the touch of it delusive; but there was 
enough of form and character, inits bodies and processes, and 
in the ribs, to fix the presenting part, at the sixth or seventh 
dorsal vertebre. 

The maternal pelvis had rather more than ordinary capa- 
city, but all the parts were morbidly sensible. Five hours 
more had now elapsed since the pains were silenced by the 
laudanum, and the uterine action had apparently subsided for- 
ever; but her strength was not so far exhausted as to justify 


the use of any instrument, and especially as the evidences of 


the death of the child, were now, not conclusive. 
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Within the next hour the voluminous and soft state of the 
pulse was reversed, the skin became hot and dry, and she lost 
eighteen ounces of blood with some advantage. Eight hours 
now passed which brought nothing to patient or accoucheur, 
but of the most appalling character. The uterus remained 
passive, except when irregularly excited by an*exatnination. 
Until now, she thought she felt living action,in the foetus, but 
the total cessation of this, and of the action of the radial 
artery of the protruded arm, added to its desperate situation, 
removed all doubt as to the total extinction of its life, and 
narrowed our hope of saving the mother. by any course, short 
of reducing the foetus by dissection, and ‘removing it instru- 
mentally. Her strength was now much abated, but we pre- 
sumed on it four hours longer, still desiring a return of ute- 
rine action, which, if it should not expel the foetus entire, 
would favor its dissection as the last resort. 

Within the next half hour we were, however, admonished 
by cold extremities, sunken pulse, and clammy sweat, that 
the course just suggested had become indispensible to the 
preservation of the mother. 

Assuring myself then, that the os tincee wasso much dilated 
as to save the uterus from an instrumental wound, I inserted 
a hook between two of the most prominent ribs, and placed 
it against the inner surface of the spinal collumn, holding it 
irmly with my left hand, whilst with the right I used the 
perforating scissors, easily separating two or three of the dis- 
eased vertebra, and several ribs, which last were successively 
removed.—This lessened its volume so that it advanced a 
little, and gave me difficult access to the shoulder joint which 
was divided. The clavicle of the same side was then re- 
moved, by which the shoulders were approximated. 

Three ribs more were next removed, and now the ute- 
rus had taken on so much irritative action, as to induce 
me to aid it by a second hook, when, by an equable, but con- 
siderable force, which was repeated at short intervals during 
‘wenty minutes, the remains of a foetus were. expelled, 
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which, when added to its late component parts, was estimated 
at fourteen pounds weight. The placenta soon followed 
without hemorrhage, and although she had great tenderness 
of the abdomen, and some other indications of puerperal 
fever, they vanished on the fourth day, and on the day ot 
writing this report (the 15th) she has no disease, and is com: 
fortable. 
REFLECTIONS. 

While reflecting on this case, it would be no difficult task 
to account for its phenomena by a recurrence to the fact, that 
at the time of birth the spininal column is never but partially 
ossified. If, however, we find, as in the above case, two or three 
of the vertebra but little removed from a gelantinous state, 
while their fellows are much more dense, is it not attribu- 
table to that kind of disease both in children and adults, in 
which there is a partial or total absence of earthy depo- 
sition in the various bones of the body. I have no data 
by which to determine the frequency of congenital ‘cases 


of this character, but am unable to conceive why the laws of 


osteogeny may not be violated during gestation, as well as 
after birth—within as well as without the uterus. Here 
permit me to observe that, by a careful retrospect of a 
number of mal-presentations which have fallen under my 
notice, | have a strong conviction, that many of them were 
caused by an unequal, or an imperfect deposition of ossific 
matter in some portion of the bones, for it is not to be forgot- 
ten that these preserve the form of the soft parts, in propor- 
tion to the number and healthy action of the arteries which 
furnish their phosphate of lime or other ossifying matters. — 
Suppose the whole of the cervical vertebra to be wanting at 
the full term of gestation, would we hope for a natural pre- 
sentation? 

By reference to my recorded cases, | find two in which 
the breech presented, and one in which the shoulder was 
immoveably fixed within the pelvis:—they were all still-born, 
and carefully examined, post mortem. 
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T'he three interior lumber vertebra, and the whole of the 
sacrum, of the two former, resembled candied honey, and the 
seven cervical vertebra of the latter bad retained their pris- 
tine softness. Viewing then, a large proportion of the bones 
as the levers of the body, as well in the foetus as in the adult, 
I arrive at this conclusion, that if there be imperfect ossifica- 
tion in any part of the spinal column, or of the scapula or 
clavicle of one side only, these parts will yield prematurely 
to the action of the uterus, and mal-presentation will be the 
consequence. Deficiency of earthy matter in the spine and 
other bones which govern parturition, is not however, the 
only disease by which we are appalled in the maternal cham- 
ber, for the vessels which transmit the hardening properties to 
bone, sometimes multiply in number, and increase in activity, 
and preternatural hardness of these parts supervene. Sup- 
pose this excess of deposit in the spine of a fcetus, would it 
be likely to yield to the action of the uterus, and present us 
with the head, or knowing the fact, would we not anticipate 
a footling case. 

1 call upon the physiological accoucheur to investigate 
the causes of unnatural presentations, which I have but hinted 
at, and to abandon many of the ridiculous reasons, which the 
fitful imaginations of many have suggested, for the great 
variety of phenomena which we daily witness in the partu- 
rient chamber. 
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Art V.—*An Experimental Inquiry into the Vermifuge Powe 
of the Cedar Apple or Knot, by Bexsamin M. Broccuus, M. D. 
of the District of Columbia. 


“ AnouTt the middle of the month of June last, a communica 
tion circulated widely through the public prints, setting forth. 
in terms of warmest commendation, the virtues of the cedar ap- 
ple, as “a sovereign remedy for the expulsion of worms.” 

“Many instances of its salutary effects have since been pro- 
mulgated through the same media, and so respectable are the 
sources from whence the testimonials in its favor have emanated, 
that it has become an exceedingly popular remedy in many sec 
tions of the country. 

“Its increasing reputation early suggested to me an inquiry 
into its vermifuge properties. Buta concurrence of untoward 
circumstances has prevented the execution of as extensive and 
diversified a set of experiments, as would be required for the ful! 
investigation of the subject. 

“Impressed with a conviction of its necessity to the develop- 
ment of truth, and having had no preconceived opinions to sup 
port, such experiments as I have been enabled to present, may 
be relied upon as having been conducted with accuracy and im 
partiality, and as being detailed with scrupulous fidelity. 

“T have thought it not irrelevant here to introduce the publica 
tion above alluded to, with the view of showing the high estima 
tion in which the remedy is held by those who first proclaimed its 
efficacy. It originally appeared as an editorial article in a pa- 
per called the “ Upland Union,” and bears the imposing title of 


“IMPORTANT DISCOVERY.” 


“Mr. AARon Hannum, a respectable citizen of this county, has dis- 
covered a sovereign remedy for the expulsion of worms from children- 
the remedy is simple, and one that can be obtained at all seasons of the 
year. The following are a few of the particulars as related to us. Hi 
gays, while several of his children were going to their grandmother's in 
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Apni last, on a visit, they, for amusement, took from the limbs or twigs 
of the Cedar trees, what is generally called the cedar apple or knot. On 
of them, who had been always very much afflicted with worme, since the 
age of two years, (now between six and seven,) and for whose relief every 
thing had been done in the power of a skilful physician, but to no effect, 
and was then in a very delicate state of health, eat several of the apples 
—the consequence was, that several worms were expelled from her—the 
remedy was again adiinistered, and in the course of twelve hours, three 
hundred and upwards came from her. 

“Mr. H. to be satisfied of its efficacy, gave the apples to five of his 
children, who were all in good health—it had the same effect as upon 
the first—he also eat several of the apples himself, and the effect was th 
same. 

‘Thus, through the medium of mere chance, perhaps one of the best 
remedies, and the most simple, has been discovered. He recommends to 
those who feel disposed to try the experiment, that the apples should be 
eaten nine mornings in snecession, fasting; if dry, to be pounded fine 
and taken in molasses, or eat them just as they come from the tree.” 


“ A few weeks subsequently to the appearance of this notice, 
the following queries were addressed to its author by a writer 
in one of the New York public journals: 


“Ist. Does the apple knot alluded to, crow on the white orred cedar? 

“2d. Is the apple or knot different from the small berry? Is it that 
sort of excrescence which grows on the small boughs, varying in size from 
the hazel nut to that of the black walnut? Are those of the description 
last mentioned, and of last year’s growth, something like a potatoe! Are 
the apples which are perfectly dred, like an orchard apple which is per- 
iectly dried, of any value as a medicine! 

‘+ Sd. If the apple is of the kind which I suppose it to be, and which 
has some moisture still remaining in it, how is it to be used? Tobe eaten 
as a fruit or otherwise, and in what quantity?” 


“To these, the following answers were returned :— 


‘Ist. The apple or knot is to be found on the Red cedar, the Whit 

edar tree not being met with, we believe, in this country. 

‘*2d. The apple bears no resemblance either in shape or size to the 
cedar berry. It is a sort of excrescence which is to be found at all sea- 
sons of the year, on the small boughs or twigs of the tree, ‘varying in 
size from the hazel to that of the black walnut, bearing a strong resem- 
hlance to a netted potatoe. The apple of last year’s growth, and per- 
‘ectly dried, does not look like the orchard apple, and is not as bitter a 
those of recent growth; but as a medicine, they possess the same virtues, 
and can be pounded or grated fine and taken in molasses. 

‘Sd. The apple which contains some moisture can be eaten, like 
‘ny other fruit. The quantity Mr. H. recommends, just as they com: 
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from the tree, is one for every year the child is old, to be taken nine morn. 
ings in succession, fasting.” 





“ From what has been said in the preceding pages, it appears, 
that the cedar apple or knot. as it is called, is a fungiform pro- 


duct of the red cedar, a species of juniperus, (Juniperus Virgi- 
niana.) ‘This tree is so plentifully diffused throughout every 
part of our extensive country, and so familiarly known to most 
of its inhabitants, that to enter into a particular description of it, 
would at least, be an unprofitable expenditure of time. 

“So far as my observations extend, those trees which occupy 
low and moist situations, are most prolific in the production of 
the apples, which are also said to abound more, and to attain to 
a greater magnitude in damp, rainy seasons, than in dry and 
sultry ones. They are of perennial growth, and have a great 
diversity of size; some that I have seen being as large as the 
black walnut before deprived of its outer shell; while others do 
not exceed that of the common garden pea. Hence, it must be 
evident, that the dose recommended by Mr. Hannum, is a very 
indefinite and uncertain one. 

“This article bears a strong analogy, both in sensible and 
chemical qualities, to those excrescences produced by the punc- 
ture of an insect on the boughs of the different species of the 
oak; it possesses in common with these a high degree of bitter- 
ness and astringency, and is, ! believe, the result of a similar 
cause, 

“In the following experiments with it, the employment of 
evacuant medicines was purposely avoided, (except in two very 
obstinate cases,) in order that no ambiguity, as regards the spe- 
cific powers of the remedy might exist. 

“ Experiment 1,—C. B. a patient of my friend, Mr. Srru, 
exhibited all the phenomena arising from worms. 

“| commenced the treatment of it by the administration of five 
grains of the powdered apple, in the form of pills, three times a 
day, beginning early inthe morning, fasting. The practice was 
adhered to for one week, without any other effect, (as stated by 
his mother,) than that of producing three or four alvine evacua- 
tions in the course of every twenty-four hours. 

“Such ill success in the first application of a remedy, from 
which I had been led to expect the most favourable results, and 
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that in a case so evidently unequivocal, almost discouraged me 
from the further prosecution of the subject; but suspecting from 
the conduct of the mother that a misapplied tenderness for her 
infant had operated in frustrating my object, [ determined to 
persevere, and to take such precautions as would eflectually re 
move all obstacles to a full and impartial trial. 

“| ordered two ounces of the apple, reduced to a coarse pow- 
der, to be infused in a pint of boiling water, directing a tea-cup- 
ful of the infusion to be given every two hours. These direc 
tions were, | am perfectly well satisfied, faithfully attended to, 
but failed in producing the desired eflect. 

“| now directed twenty grains of the finely powdered apple 
to be given in molasses or syrup, night and morning; which was 
done for six successive days, At the expiration of this time, no 
effect being obtained from the remedy, | gave him, about twe 
hours after the last powder, a dose of castor oil, which kept up a 
gentle action from the bowels until about noon of the following 
day. As yet there was no appearance of worms, and I deter- 
mined upon the employment of other vermifuge medicines, 
which were recurred to with manifest advantage. 

“Experiment 2.—T'o John Shields, aged five years, of ro- 
bust habit, who laboured under many of the symptoms of worms, 
I gave five grains of the powdered cedar apple, every four hours 
during the day, beginning early in the morning. This was fol- 
lowed up for four days, producing, agreeably to his father’s re- 
presentation, and to use his own language, * copious evacuations 
of a light straw colour, resembling worms chopped up—the 
fragments varying in size, and from an eighth to one half of an 
inch in length.” Unavoidable absence from town deprived me ot 
the satisfaction of inspecting these discharges myself. Reject- 
ing, however, the supposition of the article’s possessing the ex 
traordinary power of chopping worms to pieces, and still satisfied 
of their presence, I continued its use, increasing the dose to ten 
grains, three times a day. 

“ On the morning of the third day, a worm of the lumbricoid 
species, about ten inches in length, and of the size of a large 
goose quill, was discharged at stool, and another of similar mag 
nitude, was voided in the afternoon. A repetition of the re- 
medy in doses of twenty grains, night and morning, succeeded 
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on the sixth day in bringing away a considerable number ot the 
same species. 

“ Experiment 3.—To a negro child living in the family o} 
Mr. R. S. who suffered greatly under aggravated symptoms ot 
worms, I gave a tea-cupful of a strong decoction of the cedat 
apple four or five times during the day, by which the expulsion 
of several large round worms was efiected. 

“On the morning of the fourth day, twenty grains of the 
apple in powder were given, with directions to repeat the dose 
night and morning. Sometime during the sixth day, severa! 
other worms of the same kind were voided, and on the ensuing 
day, fifteen more were passed, and the child permanently re 
lieved. 

“ExrentMenT 4.—I was requested to see another coloured 
“hild who, its mother informed me, had had two severe convul- 
sions; the concurrence of a number of the symptoms by which 
worms are indicated, led me to suspect them as the cause. | 
accordingly gave twenty grains of the powdered cedar apple 
immediately, and ordered a similar dose to be given that night 
and on the following morning; drinking, in the interim, a tea 
made of the fresh apples. ‘These directions were observed, and 
-he passed six or seven worms, twisted and entangled together, 
so as to form a ball of considerable firmness. ‘The symptoms 
disappeared, and the child’s health and cheerfulness were re 
stored, 

“Experiment 5.—During a short visit to the country, in the 
month of September last, a case came under my observation in 
which the patient, a girl five years of age, had been from he 
infancy subject to repeated attacks of very unpleasant symp 
toms, which were invariably relieved by the evacuations o! 
worms. 

“ Previous to my seeing her, she had taken some active ca 
thartic medicine, by which several worms were expelled, with 
out affording any sensible abatement of the symptoms. The 
cedar apple was prescribed in doses of ten grains, three times 2 
day; on the third and sixth days, a dose of castor oil was given 
in the evening, the bowels being in rather an inactive state. 

“ At the end of this time being about to return home, and 1 
henetit having been derived from the remedy, I directed the oi! 
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st wormseed to be employed, followed occasionally by brisk 
purging. This practice, I presume, effected a cure, as | after- 
wards learned that the child’s health was re-established in a 
short time after I left her. 

«s ExpertmentT 6,—At the same time that T was engaged with 
the foregoing case, | attended a negro child about four years of 
age, who had been for several weeks the prey of an obstinate 
intermittent fever, which, however, was at length subdued, and 
the little patient in a state of convalescence. 

* On the fifth or sixth day after the last paroxysm of fever, 
it was suddenly seized about midnight with violent convulsions, 
which with slight intermissions, continued until morning, when 
! was sent for, I found it labouring under symptoms of vehe- 
ment gastric irritation—smali, quick and corded pulse, spasm 
of the muscles of the abdomen and legs, uttering feeble and 
plaintive moanings, with frequent, painful, but ineffectual eflorts 
is if to expel some irritating crudity from the @sophagus or sto 
mach. ‘The most energetic measures were resorted to without 
delay, for the relief of these distressing affections; but with no 
obvious advantage until late in the afternoon, when a large round 
worm was discharged by the incessant retchings—the urgent 
symptoms were immediately alleviated, but suflicient grounds 
were yet left for suspecting the presence of more of these ani- 
mals. ‘The cedar apple was now administered in doses of ten 
grains, repeated four times a day—after thus employing the 
remedy for three days, I succeeded by means of it, in procuring 
the expulsion of a number of large lumbrici. From this time 
every unpleasant symptom entirely subsided, and I had the satis- 
faction a few days after, of seeing the little sufferer running 
cheerfully about, and rapidly recovering from the state of 
emaciation and debility, induced by the violent shocks his deli- 
cate system had so recently sustained, 
| “In addition to the foregoing, many experiments were made 
_ both on adults and children, none of whom displayed any of the 
_ phenomena of disease—a scrutinous attention being paid to the 
constitution, consistence, and number of the subsequent dejec- 
» tions. These were not observed to have deviated in any respect, 
* trom their natural condition, or that in which they existed prior 
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to the administration of the apple. It did not evince any very 
distinct ¢ffects on the arterial system. 

“ A great variety of cases have been reported to me by heads 
of families and others, in which this article has been successfully, 
and otherwise employed where worms were supposed to be the 
source of disease: among others, | am happy to acknowledge 
the following history of two cases which occurred in the prac 
tice of my friend, Dr. Joun H. Bayne of Maryland, and which 
were politely communicated by him ina letter on the subject of 
the cedar apple. 

“* During the summer past, says Dr. B. ‘1 was called to 
visit two children who had been for some time in a state of 
perilous indisposition. They had received much medical atten- 
tion, but without any good effect. I found them in a state of 


great emaciation with tumid abdomens, and other indications of 


worms; of consequence, I had immediate recourse to the cata- 
logue of anthelmintics, which I tried in every variety of admin 
istration— first | employed them alone, and then alternated the 
class iv every possible way, without procuring any ostensible ad 
vantage. Having then recently heard of the salutary results 
from the cedar apple in such cases, | was induced to experiment 
with it. In order to obtain all possible benefit from it, I pre 
mised a cathartic to evacuate the intestines of mucus, and there 
by bring the powder more inmediately in contact with the lit 
tle animals, In the space of a few days the intestinal discharges 
consisted of an almost innumerable quantity of worms, and in a 
short time the children whose lives had been despaired of by 
their parents, were perfectly reinstated,’ 

“The success attendant upon the employment of the cedar 
apple in a majority of the preceding cases has, I think, been suf 
ficiently well marked, to establish its pretensions to some act- 
vity as a remedial agent; but while this must be conceded, I am 
by no means disposed to unite my testimony, feeble as it is, with 
that of other experimentalists, in favor of its “ sovereign’ 
efficacy. 

“ Cases have been published, in which the most prompt and 
wonderful effects are said to have been obtained from the exhi- 
bition of very small quantities of the remedy—thus we have de- 
tailed, in the publication from which I have made extracts in 
the early part of this essay, two cases, in one of which, 4 
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portion of the dried apple, not larger than a pea, procured the 
expulsion of twenty-four worms from a lad eighteen years of age, 
in the space of as many hours; in the other, one-half of an apple 
discharged one hundred from the bowels of a child seventeen 
months old. 

“ | must confess that such results, are by no means conforma 
ble to my experience with the medicine; which although limit 
ed, has been collected from tolerably accurate experiment and 
observation. 

“The possession of a remedy of so decisive a character in 
such small doses is certainly a desideratum; but to admit of ifs 
existence in this article, [ must say, (without wishing to impugn 
the veracity of those by whom these cases have been promul- 
gated,) requires the exercise of a much greater share of credu- 
lity than it falls to my lot to entertain. So far as | have had 
opportunities of experimenting with it, | have never seen much 
benefit result from its use, unless when exhibited in doses un- 
pleasantly large, and these frequently repeated. 

“The dose which I have most generally found to succeed, is 
from ten to twenty grains, two or three times a day, and even 
in this quantity a steady perseverance will often be required. 

“On the whole, I think I may on sufficient grounds assert, 
that it possesses no superiority over other articles which have 
been long employed in practice with the same intention, and in- 
deed, that it iseven inferior in efficacy to many of these. 

“Concerning its modus operandi, little more, | apprehend, 
need be said, than that by virtue of the bitter principle it con- 
tains, it proves a direct poison to the worms, and by its powers 
as a tonic, overcomes that condition of the alimentary canal upon 
which their generation is supposed to depend. | think it also 
probable, that by its property of astringency, it has some effect 
in restraining the mucous secretion of the intestines, the accu- 
mulation of which, in the early periods of life, is thought to serve 
as a nidus for the developement and support of these animals. 

“From what has been said, in experiments first and second, 
it might be supposed that the cedar apple was endowed with 
cathartic powers, and that to these it was indebted for its effi 
cacy; but subsequent experiments have aflorded ample evidence 
of its entire destitution of such qualities. 

Phil, Jour. of the Med. &¢.—1827 











Ant. Vi.—“ On the treatment of JInchylosis, by the Formation oj 
Artificial Joints. A new operation, devised and executed by 
J, Ruea Barron, M. D. a Surgeon ofthe Pennsylvania Hospital 


From the N.A, Med. and Surg, Jour. for 1827. 


? © 

“T pec leave to call the attention of my professional breth 
ren to the following paper, believing that if contains some new 
views, in relation to a deformity and lameness, hitherto, | think. 
excluded from the surgeon’s list of curable complaints, and one 
of the opprobria of our art; I allude to a firm, bony anchylosis ot 
the human joints. 

“It is well known, that no such deformity can be established, 
until the original natural structure of a joint shall have unde: 
gone an entire change. ‘The beautifully polished cartilages tip 
ping the articulations, which, when supplied with synovia, ad 
mit of such perfect movements over their surfaces, must pre 
viously be absorbed, leaving only the two rough ends of the 
hones to unite, and become incorporated, and, as it were, one 
bone. It is not surprising, therefore, that we should not have 
hestowed upon such defects a second thought, in reference to 2 
cure; since parts once gone, can not in living matter be repla 
ed, as they may be in machinery of human construction. The 
restoration, therefore, of a natural joint, once destroyed, being 
impossible, what has always been our course to persons thus at 
flicted? It has been, to apprise them of their irreparable loss 
leaving time only to reconcile them to a misfortune, entailed on 
them through afterlife. Having witnessed, about sixteen months 
ago a most distressing instance of deformity and lameness, from 
an injury of the hip joint, it aroused me to much reflection on 
this subject, that eventuated in my adopting views, and a course 
of practice, which shall hereafter be detailed, 1 will relate the 
case referred to. 

«John Coyle,a native of Philadelphia, twenty-one years ot 
age, sailor on board of the schr. Topaz, Captain Schyler, states, 
that on the 17th day of March, 1825, he fell from the hatchway 
into the ship’s hold, upon the end of a barrel, a distance of about 
six or seven feet; that the force of the fall was sustained on the 
out side of his right hip; violent pain was the immediate cons 
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quence, and much tumefaction ensued; that alter the injury, he 
rose with dilliculty, and attempted to walk; thinks he made 
one or two steps, but was compelled to retire to his hammock, 
where he laid contracted for the space of about eighteen days; 
Was then taken into Porto Cavello, and conveyed to the hospi 
tal. When lodged upon his bed, he placed himself on his side, 
with the injured limb uppermost, drawing the thigh to a right 
angle with the axis of the pelvis, and the knee resting on the 
eound side. In this posture he continued, without any material 
alteration, for the space of about five months; in the meantime. 
enduring all the suffering attendant upon a high degree of in 
flammation of one of the largest joints in the human body, and 
nnalleviated by the support of splints, or a judicious antiphlogis 
tic course of treatment. As might naturally be expected, ar 
gid and deformed limb was the result of such disease, combatted 
only by the application of some simple liniment. 

“With regard tothe real nature of the primary injury sus 
tained, little can be said. The opinion on this point, of the med 
ical attendant, under whose special care the patient was placed 
in the hospital, is not known. Dr. Muneny, surgeon general, 
who occasionally saw him, believed it to be a dislocation, On 
board of the Topaz, previous to his removal to the hospital, tw« 
physicians, belonging respectively to an English and French ves 
sel of war, laying in port, inspected the limb, tn company witl 
the American Consul, Dr. Lircuriziy. Twoot these gentle 
men thought there was fracture; the French physician believec 
it to be some form of luxation. It ts certain, therefore, from th 
difference of sentiment, that there was much obscurity in th 

Ase, 

“In October, 1825, Coyle returned to Philadelphia, having 
been sent home by our Consul. 

‘Early on his arrival, he exhibited himself to me. He was 
then supported by crutches, having the thigh drawn up nearly 
toa right angle with the axis of the pelvis, and the knee turned 
inward, and projecting over the seund thigh; so that the out 
side of the foot presented forward. There was considerable 
enlargement round the hip, which so much obscured the case, 
even at this date, as to prevent me from forming any positive 


pinion as tothe real nature of the original injury. From the 
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fixed and immovable condition of the limb, it was impossible te 
ascertain whether, in a straight position, there would be short 

ening, and, if any. to what extent. The general feature of the 
limb bore somewhat the resemblance of that resulting from a dis- 
location into the ischiatic notch; yet the position in which the 
great trochanter stood, in relation to the superior anterior spi 

nous process, discouraged such a belief. All things considered, 
T was rather inclined to the opinion, that there had been neith: 
er fracture nor luxation; but that the violence of the fall had 
produced an extensive contusion of the round ligament and joint, 
and that disorganization had followed the consequent inflamma 

tion. On this point, whatever might have been the nature o} 
the accident, I thought | might feel assured, that now all articu 

far movement was gone, and that true anchylosis had taken 
place. Trusting, however, to the fallibility of my judgment, 
and wishing, for the patient’s sake, that it might prove errone 
ous, I was induced to admit him into the Pennsylvania Hospital, 
with the view of employing extension on the Jimb for some 
weeks, in hopes that its malposition might thereby be corrected 
A perseverance, however, in this treatment, only proved the un 
alterable state of the hip-joint, and confirmed my early formed 
opinion. He subsequently fell under the care of my estimable 
friends and colleagues, Drs. Hewson and Parnrisn, in their res- 
pective tours of surgical attendance in the hospital, where we 
several times considered his case in consultation, and were uni 
ted in our final decision, that any further attempts to release the 
joint would be useless. 

“ Finding Coyle still in the hospital, a year after his admission 
much reflection on his case led me to propose to my colleagues, 
the following operation, viz. To make an incision through the in- 
teguments, of six or seven inches in length, one half extending 
above, and the other below, the great trochanter; this to be met 
by a transverse section, of four or five inches in extent; the two 
forming a crucial incision, the four angles of which were to meet 
opposite to the most prominent point of the great trochanter; 
then to detach the fascia, and, by turning the blade of the scalpel 
sideways, to separate anteriorly all muscular structure from the 
bone, without unnecessarily dividing their fibres. Having done 
this, in hike manner, behind and between the two trochanters, té 
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divide the bone transversely through the great trochanter, and 
part of the neck of the bone, by means of a strong and narrow 
saw, made for the purpose; this being accomplished, to extend 
the limb, and dress the wound. Alter the irritation from the ope 
ration shall have passed away, to prevent, if possible, by gentle 
and daily movement of the limb, &c, the formation of bony union; 
and to establish an attachment by ligament only, as in cases of 
ununited fractures, or artificial joints, as they are called. 

“In this proposition, four material points presented themselves 
for consideration, viz. the practicability of the operation; the de- 
gree of risk to life, consequent thereto; the probability of being 
able so arrest ossific re-union; and the reasonable prospect of 
benefiting the patient thereby. The arguments I adduced in fa- 
vour of such an operation, were these: ‘That the anatomy of the 
part did not present any insurmountable obstacle toit. The fear 
of cutting into a joint was not to be entertained here, since, 
from previous disease, al! the characteristics of a joint were 
gone ; synovial membrane destroyed ; cartilages absorbed ; and an 
amalgamation of the head of the femur with the acetabulum, 
had taken place. That the shock to the vital system would not, 
probably, be greater than is frequently endured from accidental 
injuries, and other operations. That, if the opinion commonly 
assigned as the cause of the formation of false joints, after frac- 
tures, be true, such as frequent motion in the broken ends of the 
bone, a deficiency of tone in the system, &c. these agents could 
be resorted to with promising results. 

“In order to decide the important question, as to the benefit 
which the patient might reasonably be expected to derive from 
such an operation, it was. necessary to consider how nearly a 
joint, thus artificially formed, would resemble, in its construction 
and functions, the natural articulation. What change the divid- 
ed ends of the bone would undergo; whence would be derived 
its cartilaginous surfaces, its ligaments, its capsule, and its syno- 
via; and, finally, what was to restrain its undue motions. My 
hopes of improving his condition, were founded upon the follow- 
ing facts. and observations in relation to these points. That a 
bone, once divided, in a person otherwise healthy, must again 
unite, either by bone or by ligament; no case, to my knowledge, 
being on record, where a. broken bone remained always after 
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ward destitute of attachment between the divided extremities 

except in cases where one of the fragments has been so small, 
or so scantily supplied with blood, as to be unable to contributes 

its part in the restorative process; being sufliciently vasculai 
only to retain its own vitality, as in case of the separation of the 
head of a bone. !f, therefore, ossific union should be arrested, 
ligamentous adhesions would maintain the connexion. Writers 
observe, and it is confirmed by my own experience, that when a 
fracture does not become consolidated m the course of time, the 
rugged edges are removed by absorption; the separated ends 
become condensed, smooth, and polished, and tipped with a kind 
of cartilaginous substance; they are likewise inclosed within a 
sort of capsule. Observation has also proved to me, that this 
ligamentous structure, formed around and connecting the ends o! 
an old fracture, is possessed of great strength; so much so, that 
I have, in several instances, witnessed persons sustaining the en 
tire weight of their bodies on the ligaments of a false joint, re 
quiring only lateral support to the limb. ‘The freedom and lati- 
tude of motion, in such cases, and total insensibility to pain, af 
ter a sufficient lapse of time, I had also witnessed, and were en 

couraging arguments. In the operation here proposed, no such 
great strength of ligaments as will support the body, would be 
required; since, from the transverse section of the trochanter, 
bone will rest against bone, and strength in them sufficient only 
to prevent dislocation, would be necessary. From my inquiries 
into the manner in which this joint was to be lubricated, I did 
not expect that asynovial membrane and fluid, in all their cha: 

acters, would be generated; but ample proofs were not wanting, 
of the immediate resources of nature in defending parts from 
injurious friction, in whatever point of the body it might be re 
quired, either by an exhalation from the adjacent structure, or by 
the intervention of a bursa. In the common false joint, where 
motion is discouraged as much as possible, sufficient moisture is 
there exuded to prevent painful attrition. It might reasonably 
be expected, therefore, that where motion was continual, the lu- 
bricating moisture would be more abundantly exhaled. In un- 
united fractures, the false joint is uncontrollable, because there 
are no muscles specially adapted for its restraint; but in the 
joint thus to be formed. the wi/] alone must influence its move: 
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ments; since nearly all of the muscles which exercised their 
control over the original joint, would be carefully preserved, to 
have a similar power over this; which is, in fact, a mere trans- 
fer of the point of articulation and resistance, from the head ot 
the bone in the acetabulum, to the upper end of the shaft of the 
femur, against the great trochanter. 

“ Although I did not think it essential to the melioration of my 
patient’s condition, that the ends of the bone should at its section 
undergo any change, further than by the absorption of the asperi- 
ties, I did believe, that nature would not passively witness my 
labours to effect what she has so often herself endeavoured, un- 
aided by art, to accomplish; but that she would be ready to co- 
operate with me, and to extend to completion, that which human 
art alone would be incapable of—the formation of a new and 
useful joint, as a substitute for that which disease had annihilated, 
either by the conversion of the trochanter into a socket, or by 
some more wise design. Dissections of old luxations, and of frac- 
tures, near joints, present many ingenious and wonderful altera- 
tion of original, and depositions of new structure, to restore the 
functions and uses of parts impaired by accidents and disease. All 
authors notice these attempts at restoration. Sir Asttey Cooper, 
in his “ Treatise on Dislocations and Fractures of the Joints,” 
has particularly mentioned them, and given many interesting 
plates, illustrative of nature’s unassisted achievements. Such 
circumstances strongly encouraged me in the experiment, and 
were considered as auguries of a favourable result. 

‘« These views were fully explained to my colleagues, and were 
accompanied by the assurance, that my patient had been fairly 
apprised of his present condition, and of the nature and intentions 
of the operation proposed, that he had not merely acceded to it, 
but that, after placing his sufferings, the difficulties, risks to life, 
the chances of failure, and the dangers eventually of aggravated 
lameness, in the strongest and most exaggerated light, he had ex- 
pressed his willingness to endure any pain, or duration of suffer- 
ing, and to subject himself to all hazards, for the remotest pros- 
pect of relief. 

“ Accordingly, on the 22d day of November, 1826, assisted by 
Drs. lewson and Parrisu, | proceeded to the operation pub» 
licly in the Pennsylvania Hospital. 
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“To a large medical class, and many respectable physicians 
assembled, I again represented the nature of the case, and of the 
operation, and the views and course of reasoning which induced 
me to adopt it; stating, likewise, that | wished it tobe distinctly 
understood, that a submission to my contemplated plans had not 
been urged upon my patient by any false or delusory promises; 
but that an explanation of his existing condition, and of the mean: 
proposed to be attempted for his relief, were fully made to him, 
in language adapted to his right comprehension of the matter, as 
well by my colleagues, as by myself; and that he had author. 
ized me thus publicly to state, that he was prepared to assume 
all and the exclusive responsibility for the issue. 

“With this exculpation, therefore, the operation, as already 
detailed, was put into effect. The integuments and fascia being 
divided and raised, the muscles in contact with the bone, around 
part of the great trochanter, were carefully detached, and a pas- 
sage thereby made, just large enough to admit of the insinua- 
tion of my fore-fingers, before and behind the bone; the tips o! 
which now met around the lower part of the cervix of the fe- 
mur, a little above its root. The saw was readily applied, 
and, without any difficulty, a separation of the bone was effect 
ed. The thigh was now released, and | immediately turned out 
the knee, extended the leg, and placed the limbs side by side; by 
a comparison of which, in reference to length, the unsound mem: 
ber betrayed a shortening of about half an inch. This might 
have been caused partly by a distortion of the pelvis. Not one 
blood-vessel required to be secured. Union by the first inten- 
tion was not attempted; the lips of the wound were only sup- 
ported by adhesive plaster and slight dressings. The patient 
was put to bed, and Desavuit’s splints were applied, to sup 
port the limb. 

“ The operation, though severe, was not of long duration, it 
being accomplished in the space of about seven minutes. 

“In the evening, the patient suffered great pain, and was 
much prostrated; his pulse feeble, stomach irritable, with great 
restlessness. Opium, grs. il, Were given. 

“ Nov. 23, (following morning.) Vomiting inordinate; had a 
bad night; pulse feeble and irritable; limb painful, particularly 
along the fore-part of the thigh; no nourishment retained, Pre 
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scriptions, during the day, opium and soda water; in the eve- 
ning, opium and camphor, neutral mixture, sinapism over the 
epigastric region; which afforded him much relief. Some hx- 
morrhage from the wound. 

“24th. Irritability of the stomach much allayed—pulse still 
frequent and feeble. Examined the wound superficially—no 
union—lips of wound much swollen and everted—very painful. 
Prescriptions—opium, and cordial nourishment. 

“25th. Stomach improved—much pain in the bowels, which 
was relieved by a laxative enema. Opium and milk-punch given. 

“26th. Pulse very frequent and weak—wound not unfavoura- 
ble. Poultice applied. 

“27th. Pulse as yesterday—not quite so much pain—ap 
proaching suppuration. 

“28th. Some pus secreted. 

“30th. Pulse frequent, but less irritation in it—wound sup 
purating. 

“Dec. Ist. Whole surface of wound covered with healthy 
granulations. 

“7th. Granulations vigorous and contracting—matter copi- 
ously secreted from the cavity of the wound, and from under 
the fascia over the rectus muscle. This discharge | ascribed to 
the forcible separation of the rectus muscle from its aponeurotic 
covering, to which I supposed it had adhered in consequence of 
previous inflammation, and during the state of quietude and con- 
traction of the limb. Prescriptions—decoction of bark, cinra 
mon and serpentaria—milk-punch and opium continued—simple 
dressings to the wound—compress and many-tailed bandage to 
the thigh. 

“20th, Patient’s limb and general health have been regu- 
larly improving until this evening, when, from some indiscretion 
in diet, he was assailed by a most violent flatulent colic, which 
resisted all the ordinary and powerful remedies. At the sug- 
gestion of my judicious friend, Dr. Parris, I resorted to dry 
syringing, and to this I attribute his relief. 

“21st. Somewhat exhausted by last night’s indisposition— 
otherwise comfortable—wound cicatrizing—pus diminishing in 
quantity. 

“Jan. 20th, 1827. During the past month, no circumstance 
has occurred. as to the patient’s general health, or the appear 
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ance of the wound, which deserved particular notice, except that 
the sore regularly diminished in size, and his strength increased, 
It must now be particularly noticed, that, in addition to the treat- 
ment already mentioned, after the twentieth day from the opera 
tion, the limb was cautiously moved in such directions as resem. 
bled the natural movement of the sound hip-joint; but in doing 
this, I was careful never to use such violence, to continue it so 
long at a time, or to repeat it so often, as to occasion any perma- 
nent irritation. A sufficient time was «iways allowed, for the 
patient to recover from the soreness of the iast motions, before 
the limb was again disturbed. At {irst, it was necessary to allow 
an iotervi oi several days betweeu the movements, in order to 
obtain a sabsiience of the soreness. 

“ In the course of a short time, however, the part became more 
insensible to pain from this disturbance, and the limb was more 
frequently moved. During the last three weeks, the patient was 
requested, at my daily visits to him, to exert his muscles, in 
slightly flexiag, extending, and rotating his thigh. This he ac- 
complished without difficulty, and, after a little practice, without 
pain. As an auxiliary step, he was occasionally propped upright 
in bed, so that his pelvis might be at an angle with his thigh. 

“‘2ist. It is just sixty days since the operation was performed. 
The wound having now entirely healed, and all appearances 
of inflammation gone, Coyle, with careful assistance, left his bed, 
and, aided by crutches, stood erect, both feet reaching the floor; 
he thinks he bore ten or twelve pounds weight on the weakened 
limb fora few minutes; made an attempt to advance the leg, and 
did so exclusively by muscular exertion; then rested on the sound 
side, and rotated the knee, and says, without pain. He was then 
placed ina wheeled-chair, and moved to the fire, where he sat, 
with both his feet down, for about an hour; then retired to bed. 

“22d. Last night the limb felt a little sore, from the exertion 
of the preceding day—otherwise well—considerable fluctuation 
discoverable along the direction of the rectus femoris. 

“ 23d. A quantity of synovial fluid escaped by a very small sinu- 
ous opening in the cicatrix, unaccompanied by pain, or other ip- 
convenience, This discharge evidently came from the theca of 
the rectus femoris, and appeared to have been secreted in such 
superabundance,in consequence of the great exojtement produced 
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in this strticture, after having been so long in a state of inaction :-— 
patient, in other respects, doing well. 

“24th. No synovia discharged—patient easy and comfortable. 

“25th. No particular change. 

“26th. Coyle arose, and with the assistance of crutches, made 
an attempt to walk. At this trial, he fairly used the weakened 
limb, alternately with the sound one, four or five steps in pro- 
gression, and was then seated in his chair. In the course of the 
day, he repeated his attempt, and succeeded in walking, back- 
ward and forward, a room of ordinary size, using each limb al- 
ternately, and making fair and natural steps. 

“27th. Patient, in the presence of the medical class of the 
hospital, walked around the room several times; then held out 
his crutches, showing that he was capable of sustaining much of 
the weight of his body on the limb, without pain. On being ask- 
ed, whether he felt as if he had, at the hip, solid support for hie 
body, he answered in the affirmative. 

“28th. Improved in walking, and other movements of the 
limb, and in general strength—was able to stand alone, and firm- 
ly, without crutches. 

“29th. Improvement continued—stood without support at the 
bed-side, and arranged the pillows, &c. previous to reclining. 

“30th. Doing well. 

“31st. Patient dressed himself, and walked, with the assis- 
tance of his crutches, to the managers’ apartment, a distance of 
about one hundred and fifty feet. Dr. Hewson and myself now 
examined him particularly, to ascertain the muscular control he 
possessed over this newly formed joint. We found him able to 
perform flexion and extension, abduction, and adduction, rotation 
inward and outward, and able to cross the opposite foot; he had, 
then, in fact, regained every movement which the limb original. 
ly possessed, 

“Feb, 8th. Patient’s strength, local and general, has been 
daily recruiting. ‘To-day, he walked about ninety or one hund- 
red yards; and with aid, got into a gig, and rode to an extreme 
part of the city, a distance of about five miles; felt no pain, ex- 
cept at one or two unavoidable jolts; returned, and felt no fatigue. 

“12th. Improvement regular—stands alone, and without 
sapport—can walk with two canes only. 
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“143th. During the night, my patient, whilst dreaming, gave 
his limb a violent twist; in consequence of which, I found him 
this morning in excessive pain, accompanied by a good deal of 
head-ache and fever—the thigh bore marks of approaching in- 
flammation. In the course of the day, an erysipelatous blush, 
with tumefaction, was apparent in the vicinity of the joint, and 
on two or three insulated spots on the thigh. The limb was 
kept perfectly quiet, and lead-water applied. 

“14th. Fever much abated—erysipelas subsiding, but has 
caused the cicatrix slightly to ulcerate—no pain in the joint.— 
Emollient poultice applied. 

‘15th. Fever subsiding—erysipelas disappearing—no pain. 

“16th and 17th. Doing well—simple ointment substituted for 
poultice—inflammation gone. 

“18th. Patient left the bed, to resume his exercise—found 
himself much weakened by his recent attack, but no pain in the 
new joint—motions continue unimpeded, 

“19th. Patient up, and walking about—not yet recovered the 
strength which he had acquired previous to his erysipelatous at- 
tack. 

“24th. Patient has been daily walking about, and gaining 
strength. 

March Ist. Since the last report, my patient has been rapid 
ly gaining strength. His appetiteis good. The ulcer, occasion: 
ed by the erysipelas, which, at no time, was more than a mere 
abrasion of the surface, and not in the slightest manner affecting 
the joint, may be considered as well. He sleeps soundly, either 
on his back or side. He rises in the morning, and retires not 
until night; in the meantime, amusing himself by exercise in 
walking, which he now begins to accomplish by the aid merely 
of a cane; time only seems to be required to enable him to walk 
without even this assistance. The following is the degree to 
which he can perform the movements of his limb with perfect 
ease: By measurement from a straight line, he can advance the 
foot twenty-four inches; in stepping backward, twenty-six inches; 
in abduction, twenty inches; in rotation inward, six inches, and 
outward, six inches. 
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“An entire destruction of the hip-joint; the head of the fe 
mur immovably fixed in its acetabulum by anchylosis; an artifi 
cial joint formed between the two trochanters and part of the 
neck of the bone; a quantity of dense ligament formed around 
and supporting this joint. T’he glutei medius and minimus, ob- 
turators externus and internus, and pyriformis, remain passive, 
and are of no further use, as their origin and insertion are at 
points, between which there isno motion, The interior portion 
of the quadratus femoris was left attached below the section of 
the bone; but it is probable, that its usefulness has likewise been 
destroyed by the alteration of structure, which these parts must 
have undergone in the formation of the new joint. The loss of 
these muscles is supplied by the action of those that originate 
above, and are inserted below, the artificial joint. 

“ As the patient has regained every motion of the limb which 
he originally possessed, it is interesting to know what muscles 
have assumed the oflices of those that have been lost. In my 
calculations, preyious to the operation, | took the following view 
of this subject. 

“Flexion and extension, I supposed, would be performed by 
all the muscles which had those actions on the former joint, ex 
cept the illiacus internus and psoas magnus; the power of these, 
as flexors, | feared would be lost, from the mechanical disadvan 
tage under which they would act, owing to their insertion so 
near the part to be moved. Rotation outward would, in fu- 
ture, be performed by the action of the illiacus internus and pso 
as magnus; rotation inward, by the tensor vagina femoris; ab- 
duction, by the simultaneous action of the tensor vagine femoris 
and gluteus maximus; adduction, by the triceps adductor; and 
circumduction, by the alternate action of all the muscles of the 
thigh. This I believe to be the present state of muscular influ 
ence. 

“Upon examining for the space that usually exists between 
the projection of the great trochanter and the posterior margin 
of the acetabulum, it will be discovered that it has been filled up 
by an accumulation of osseous matter. apparently deposited 
there to prevent displacement of the bones, and to form some 
thing like a socket. 
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‘“‘ The outward contour of the hip resembles that of the sound 
side, except in the disfigurement occasioned by the extensive 
crucial incisions. 

“¢ When the legs are extended, a slight shortening of the right 
limb is perceivable, but not sufficient to cause him to limp in 
walking. The thickness of the blade of the saw, taken from the 
length of the femur, and the subsequent change of the divided 
surfaces, might have caused this retraction of the limb. When 
the knees are drawn up, there is an increased shortening. which 
again disappears as they are extended. By placing the hand 
over the upper part of the trochanter, and moving the limb, that 
portion of the bone will be found perfectly at rest; but when the 
hand is lowered to the part where the joint has been formed, the 
articulation is satisfactorily felt. ‘The sensation conveyed to the 
hand is not like that occasioned by two bare surfaces of bone 
rubbed against each other, but like that imparted by the motions 
mm anatural and healthy joint. 

“Having now established the fact, that an artificial joint can 
be substituted for the loss of the natural articulation at the hip, 
it becomes a matter of importance, to ascertain how far the same 
principles are applicable to the formation of new joints in other 
parts of the body, where natural motion has been Jost. My re- 
flections on the point, have not presented any forbidding cir- 
cumstances: but it is not in every joint, that the loss of motion 
would be sufficiently important to call for the aid of a painful 
operation. ‘The most serious evil is sustained by the loss of the 
hip, knee, shoulder, elbow, great toe, and finger joints, and of 
the lower jaw; and these, I believe, may all come within the 
reach of amendment by an operation, if the muscles which move 
these respective joints are in a sound and efficient state. If they 
have been lost, it would be palpably wrong to form a joint, since 
its unrestrained motion would be more troublesome than a rigid 
limb. A transverse section of the bones would be proper, if 
the operation were to be attempted at the shoulder, knee, fin- 
gers, or toes; but an angular division would be necessary at the 
elbow, in order to preserve some resemblance to the natural 
joint at this part. Ihave, therefore, given in the plate, a sketch 
of an anchylosed elbow, in the straight and angular position, 
and the manner in which the section would be most advantage 
ously made. 
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“1 hope I will not be understood as entertaining the beliet, 
that this treatment will be applicable to, and judicious in, every 
case of anchylosis. I believe the operation would be justifiable 
only under the following circumstances, viz. Where the patient’s 
general health is good, and his constitution is sufficiently strong; 
where the rigidity is not confined to the soft parts, but is actual 
ly occasioned by a consolidation of the joint; where all the mus- 
cles and tendons, that were essential to the ordinary movements 
of the former joint, are sound, and not incorporated by firm ad- 
hesions with the adjacent structure; where the disease, causing 
the deformity, has entirely subsided; where the operation can be 
performed through the original point of motion, or so near to it, 
that the use of most of the tendons and muscles will not be lost; 
and. finally, where the deformity, or inconvenience, is such as 
will induce the patient to endure the pain, and incur the risks 
of an‘ operation. 

Barton’s New Operation for Anchylosis.—-Additional note in the 
case of J. Coyle, in whom a new joint has been formed at the hip. 

March 22d, 1827. My patient continues toimprove. Aday 
cr two since, he convinced me of his increasing strength, by 
walking, without even the aid of a cane, a distance of about fif- 
teen yards; and repeated it on another occasion. ‘The hip bears 
not the least appearance of disease, and is of a healthy tempera- 
ture. Nothing is observable, but a sound and well-formed cicatrix. 

It is just four months since the operation was performed, and 
the lapse of time has not caused any restriction to the movements 
of the joint. The degree of motion, though more limited than 
that of a natural articulation at the hip, is, nevertheless, with 
slight aid of the spinal column, adequate to the various offices, 
and to the extent already described, 

The permanency of the joint may, I think, be fairly calculated 
on, when it is considered how difficult, frequently, and sometimes 
impossible, it is to effect the cure of false joints, by resorting to 
the most powerful means of inflaming such parts. There is, at 
present, a patient just admitted into the Pennsylvania Hospital, 
and under treatment for the cure of a false joint in the middle of 
the tibia, which has resisted the irritation of exercise and pres- 
sure in walking, for seven years, ‘The person has been in the 
full enjoyment of health. J. RHEA BARTON. 

Von. IL—No. 2. 7 
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Treatment of Syphilis without Mercury.—Dr. F.G. Brecxer, 
of Berlin, has lately published an interesting paper on the non- 
mercurial practice in syphilis, in Horn’s Archiv. fur Mediz. Er- 
fahr. which has attracted considerable attention, not only on the 
continent, but also in England. We are indebted to the Bulle- 
tin des Sciences Medicales for Sept. 1826, for the following ana- 
lysis of it. 

Dr. B. after giving an historical sketch of the origin of the 
mercurial treatment, and of the new lights which have been 
thrown on the subject by the experiments of Carmichael and 
others, concludes that the treatment of syphilis without mercury 
has been long attempted, and that the diagnostic signs on which 
the advocates of the doctrine have lately insisted, as indicating 
the use of mercury in certain forms of the disease, are falla- 
cious. In the second part of this work, Dr. B. endeavours to 
answer the following questions: 

1. Is it possible to cure primary syphilitic ulcers without mer. 
cury? What is the nature of this cure, and in what is it prefe- 
rable to the other as regards time and security ? 

2. Can the appearance of secondary symptoms be prevented 
by a mercurial course? 

3. Have not these secondary symptoms constantly appeared, 
or do they not often occur where the primary ulcer has been 
treated without mercury? 

4. What is the form or severity of the secondary disease in 
relation to the mode of cure? 

5. Can these secondary symptoms be more readily cured by 
the mercurial or non-mercurial practice? 

As regards the first of these questions, Dr. B. remarks, that 
it is impossible to doubt for a moment as to the complete success 
of the non-mercurial plan of treatment. The rapidity and cer- 
tainty of the cure are in strict relation to the rest, diet, and 
cleanliness observed by the patient under treatment. Rest in 2 
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norizontal position will generally prevent buboes, if maintained 
from the first appearance of the chancres. 

To the second question, Dr. B. cannot give a decided an- 
swer, but inclines to the negative. 

As respects the third, the author observes, that Sir James 
M‘Gregor, director-general of the medical department, has 
found that the proportion of those afflicted with secondary symp- 
toms after a mercurial treatment for the primitive affection, is 
as 1 to 553. This result is too favourable, 2nd is explained by 
the great predeliction the majority of English surgeons have 
for the mercurial treatment, and who in consequence, in all 
doubtful cases, assign the appearance of the secondary form to 
other causes. But the relation of these secondary forms to the 
original disease, when treated by the non-mercurial plan, is as 
i to 201, according to M‘Gregor; 1 to 13, Hill; 1 to 12-15, 
Thompson; and 1 to 83, according to Hennen. 

The fourth question is decided by Dr. B. in favour of the non- 
mercurial method of treatment. Sir James M‘Gregor has drawn 
the following result from an attentive inspection of one hundred 
and forty-seven cases of secondary syphilis, that in general it is 
far more severe and difficult of cure when it arises after the use 
of mercury. Thompson has never observed after the treatment 
of syphilis without mercury, those violent and alarming symp- 
toms, so common when this medicine is used. 

The last question is one of the most essential. D.B. decides 
most positively in favour of the non-mercurial mode of treat- 
ment. Messrs. Hill and Thompson have treated syphilitic ex- 
anthemas as erethismus by antiphlogistics alone, and have never 
found these secondary phenomena refractory, when the primi- 
tive disease had been treated without mercury. 

For the last twenty years, professor Thompson has relinquish- 
ed the use of mercury in the secondary forms of the venereal 
disease, whatever may be their violence or malignity, trusting 
entirely to diet, rest, and a strict attention tothe skin and ali- 
mentary canal. He places great reliance on sarsaparilla, which 
he employs in all those cases where the secondary form has ap- 
peared after the use of mercury, regarding it as rather an anti- 
mercurial than an anti-syphilitic. Buboes are to be treated in 
the same manner as other inflamations of glands, but they very 
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seldom occur when the disease has been treated by the antiphio 
gistic plan. Mr. Thompson prefers the caustic potash as a means 
of opening them to the use of the lancet. When they are indo- 
lent and hard, they are to be treated by a moderate but continued 
compression by bandages, &c. Phil, Jour, Med. & Phys. Sci. 


Treatment of the bite of the viper—Mr. Piornry reports the 
following case to the Royal Academy of Paris, in which the 
cupping-glasses were successfully applied. A man, aged forty 
five, was bitten in the right hand by a viper. In two hours the 
whole arm was painful, tumefied, and benumbed; the tempera- 
ture of the body was lowered, and the circulation retarded; the 
pulsation of the radial arteries and of the carotids, could not be 
perceived; nausea, vomiting, and involuntary stools succeeded, 
with enormous tumefaction of the face. The wounds of the 
hand were laid open, and a cupping-glass, (ventouse a pompe,) 
applied for half an hour: some serous fluid flowed from the 
wound, with which a cat was inoculated without any bad effects. 
The symptoms gradually abated. Thenext day, the superven- 
tion of phlegmonous erysipelas being apprehended, forty leeches 
were applied; and the patient recovered.—.\Vouv, Biblioth. Med. 

The practice of sucking wounds, is, as every one knows, very 
ancient. In certain parts of our country, it isa very common 
practice, when any person has been bitten by a rattlesnake, to 
take a bottle, put a little whiskey in it, hold it to the fire till it 
becomes filled with the vapour of the spirit, and then apply the 
mouth of the bottle to the wound. As the bottle cools the vapour 
condenses, a partial vacuum is formed, and the effect of a cup- 
ping-glass is produced. How far we are justifiable in referring 
the recovery in Mr, P.’s case to the effects of the cupping- glass, 
we leave it to our readers to decide; but the experiments of Mr. 
Barry, which have been repeated and extended with the most 
satisfactory results, by Messrs. Orfila. Adelon, and Laennec, the 
committee appointed for that purpose by the Royal Academy of 
Medicine of Paris, and also the experiments of Messrs. Breschet 
and Edwards, published in the present number of this Journal, 
would justify us in anticipating the most pleasing consequences 
from their use. —Phil. Jour. of the Med. and Phy. Sciences, 1827 
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Evrperiments upon the time required for substances introduced tir 
ro the animal system, to be discovered in the urine. By Dr.G. A 
Srrupercer.—The object of these experiments is to ascertain 
what substances, introduced into the stomach or applied to the 
skin, are discoverable in the urine, and the time required for their 
passage. The experiments were made upon a boy of thirteen 
years of age, who was afllicted with a congenital prolapsus of 
the bladder, a subject peculiarly favourable for such an investi- 
gation, because the urine, which continually passed from the ure- 
ters. could be collected and examined every minute. 

Most of the experiments were made in the morning, fasting, 
in a room, the ordinary temperature of which was 56° F. The 
urine was always examined previous to giving any particular 
substance, for the purpose of comparing it with what came away 
afterwards. 

The experiments, all of which were witnessed by professor 
Tiedemann, were twenty-five in number; we shall give only the 
results. Of the substances introduced into the stomach, the fol- 
lowing were manifested in the urine: the colouring principles of 
rhubarb, of black cherries, of madder, of bilberries, of campea- 
ehy wood, of indigo, of cassia; gallic acid, the astringent prin- 
ciple of uva ursi, the cyanuret of potassium and iron, and one of 
the constituent principles of the inspissated juice of the elder. 

“The colouring principle of turnsole, the bitter principle of 
quassia, the acetate of iron, &c., were not found in the urine, 
though introduced into the stomach, 

“ Among the substances employed in the bath by fomentations 
and frictions on the skin, the oil of turpentine and acetate of pot- 
ash only were discovered in the urine. The oil of turpentine 
was found also when it had been inspired. 

“With respect to the time required for the passage of substan 
ces from the stomach to the urine, great differences exist; some 
being very quickly discoverable, and others only after the 
lapse of a considerable time. ‘They may be ranged in the fol- 
lowing order:—madder appeared in about fifteen minutes, indi 
go fifteen, rhubarb twenty, gallic acid twenty, decoction of cam 
peachy wood twenty-five, colouring matter of bilberries thirty, 
colouring matter of cherries forty-five, astringent principle of uve 
ursi forty-five, cassia pulp fifty-five, cyawret of iron and potash 
“ixty, elder juice seventy-five, 
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“Turpentine inspired, was exhibited in the urine in a*quarter 
of an hour; rubbed upon the skin, twenty-five minutes past, be- 
fore it was perceptible. 

“Excepting cassia pulp and gallic acid, all these substances 
disappeared from the urine in a few hours, varying from three 
tonine. The gallic acid continued perceptible for eleven hours, 
and the cassia pulp for twenty-four. 

“Dr, Stehberger deduces from these experiments the great 
importance of the kidneys as assimilating organs, ‘ Different 
substances absorbed in the stomach, in the intestinal canal, or by 
the skin, are received into the mass of the blood, but not being 
capable of assimilation, are separated from that fluid by the la 
bour of the kidneys, which thus powerfully contribute to the 
maintenance of the proper chemical composition of the blood.’ ” 

Phil. Jour. for May 1827. 


ORIGINAL INTELLIGENCE AND NOTICES. 
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1. CoLD WATER IN POISONING BY Oprum.—Proofs of the efficacy of 
this practice are multiplying upon us. We have lately perused the histo- 
ry of a case in which Dr. P. B. Wilcox of Kentucky resorted to it, with 
complete success. The patient was an infant, seven weeks old. It had 
been in a deep sleep for eight hours; and was affected with violent con- 
vulsions, laborious respiration and suspended deglutition. After contin- 
uing the affusion of cold water for fifteen minutes, all the symptoms were 
greatly relieved, the convulsions ceased to recur, and the ability to swal- 
jow was restored. An emetic and cathartic completed the cure. 

2. Eye Inrinmary.—Dr. Drake one of the Editors of this Journal, in 
a recent visit to the East, has made the necessary arrangements, and is 
about, to establish in this city, an Infirmary for diseases of the eye—both 
Clinical and Surgical. 1t will be modelled after the excellent institutions 
of a similar kind recently established in New York, by Drs. Delafield and 
Rogers, and in Philadelphia, by Dr. Hays. 

The variety, difficulty and danger of maladies of the eye have led, both 
in Europe and the Atlantic States, to special preparation in books, instru- 
ments, apparatus and apartments for this branch of the Profession; but 
in the West, where Opthalmia is, in some part or other, an annual epi- 
demic; and where, almost every morbid affection of the eye is known to 
orenr, there is no point, where the means of relief, which the Profession 
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at present affords, are to be found collected. ‘The easy communication 
which almost every part of the western states has with Cincinnati, ren- 
ders this city an eligible place of resort for patients, who like those afflic- 
ted with complaints of the eye, are enabled to travel from a distance, for 
the purpose of undergoing the necessary surgical operations. 

According to the practice pursued in the Eastern infirmaries, those who 
are unable to pay, will be operated upon gratuitously. 

3. Meteoric Srones.—On the 29th, of May, of the present year, 

827, about 4 o’clock P. M. a fall of Meteoric Stones occurred in Sum- 
ner County Tennessee. The Rev. Mr. Kirkpatrick relates thata report 
like that of a cannon was first heard in the air, upon which followed noi- 
ses similar to those produced by volleys of musketry. Some small clouds 
then suddenly appeared with a black smoke, and immediately a number 
of stony bodies fell to the earth with a whizzing noise. They were ob- 
served to fall, and were taken up, in several different places. 

The largest specimen weighed about 12 pounds. They emitted the 
amell of Sulphur, but were cold when examined immediately after their 
descent. 

A specimen of this Western Erolite is already deposited in the Western 
Museum, in this City. In its physical characters it is identical with 
those which have fallen in other countries. 

4. Mepicat Pouice.—The City Council of Cincinnati, have recently 
ordained the establishment of a Board of Health, consisting of nine mem- 
bers. The specific duty assigned to this salutiferous body, is to prevent 
the introduction, into the city, of the Small pox, Yellow fever, or othe: 
“contagious, malignant or infectious diseases ;’’—-their more general fync- 
tions, to “recommend to the City Council such measures as they may 
deem necessary, to promote and secure the health of the city.” When 
in the discharge of the latter branch of their duties, we hope the Board 
will consider the advantage of shade trees along our principal streets.— 
A city built on a plain, inclined to the south, with paved streets, running 
according to the cardinal points, and surrounded by hills 300 feet high, 
must necessarily be hot in summer beyond the degree that would result 
from its latitude. Great heat is believed to kindle fevers; and shade trees 
are known to cool the air. It can not, therefore, be improper for the 
Board to recommend the passage of an ordinance, that shall require the 
holders of property along the most frequented streets, to do what we have 
suggested. 

5. Puysican Epucation.—We are happy to find that this important 
subject begins at length to attract some portion of the great attention 
which it merits. Attached to several of our Eastern Colleges are gynna- 
sia; where the apparatus necessary to the performance of a great variety 
of muscular feats has been erected, and found attractive to the pupils.— 
[n others, military exercises and evolutions have been introduced. In 
both cases the effect is the same ;—a well developed and vigorous frame 
and constitution, equally fayourable. to health, long life and intellectnal 
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efliciency. Deeply penetrated with the importance of these results, 
the Editor of the Boston Medical Intelligencer, Dr. Coffin, a gentleman, 
advantageously known to the American public, hasat length resolved to 
dedicate that paper exclusively to objects of public and domestic medi- 
cal economy, hygieine, and the physical education of children and youth. 
Such a journal-has been long needed; and we sincerely hope to see it 
succeed to a degree commensurate with the magnitude of the various 
evils which it proposes to obviate. 

6. WESTERN QUARTERLY ReviEw.—Since the publication of our last 


number, a journal of general literature, under this title, has made its ap- 
pearance in Cincinnati. It is conducted by the Rev. Mr. Flint, exten- 


sively and favourably known as the Author of ** Recollections of the last 
Ten years in the valley of the Mississippi.” 

The strictly professional character of our journal, precludes us from an- 
alyzing the different articles contained in this contemporary Magazine; 
and, indeed, but for its appearance in the same City, we should not have 
felt justified in this briefnotice. The Editor is a gentleman of vigorous 
mind; who has seen much of the physical condition and diseases of the 
different parts of the Western Country, and we hope to find the pages of 
his Review, occasionally, diversified and enriched with matters of that 
kind. We sincerely wish him entire success in the arduous enterprize 
which lies before him. 

7. Mepican GrapuatTions.—University of Pennslyvania. The num- 
ber of graduates for the present year 1827 is 131, viz. Virginia 44, Penn- 
sylvania 33, 8S. Carolina 11, N. Carolina 8, Delaware 7, New-Jersey 6, 
Georgia 6, District of Columbia 5, Alabama 3, Ohio 2, Vermont 1, and 
Tennessee 1, 

It is our wish to’ publish, annually, the number of graduates in each of 
the schools of the United States; but as yet we have not been able to ob- | 
tain accurate statements from more than three. 

































TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


We regret the delay which has attended the publication 
of this number of our Journal. The number for June is now 
in the Press and will appear within a fortnight. Here after 
we hope to observe greater punctuality. 







